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the first chapter starts out with the simple records of an 
individual. The student is then shown how these same 
principles apply to a high school athletic department 
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that chapter, as in all succeeding chapters, the prob- 
lems require applications in terms of a variety of realistic 
bookkeeping situations. 
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eighteenth edition to fit your requirements. 
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Business Education in the National Defense Program 


Never in the history of this nation has the demand for competent office 
personnel and executives in business and Government been so great. We in 
business education have a great responsibility in the training of students to 
fill the thousands of vacancies that have been created and that are being created 
by the national defense program and by private industry. 

During this national emergency we must speed up and adjust our educa- 
tional programs; we must adopt new objectives, new instruction material, new 
methods of instruction, and new subjects designed to achieve this goal. This 
training must be kept at a high standard and at an occupational proficiency to 
meet the present demands and the demand that will come during the read- 
justment period after the present crisis. 

To meet the present emergency, we must co-operate with the Civil Service 
Commission; we must make a general survey of training needs; we must 
analyze the requirements of any specific position or group of positions with a 
view to determining their various training needs; and we must plan courses 
of study and training programs to meet the present critical situation. The 
Civil Service Commission outlines three types of training: pre-entry training, 
or the training necessary before entering service; in-service training, or the 

training derived from service; and post-entry training, or the study of addi- 
aA tional subjects necessary for advancement to more responsible positions. 
Information and consultation service on training problems may be obtained 
from the Division of Training, United States Civil Service Commission, Wash- 





ING ington, D. C. 

While we fulfill the requirements of our Government in this national 
emergency, we must continue to keep in close touch with every field of business. 
With standards of achievement in business growing higher and more exacting, 
there is need for greater accuracy and more scientific thinking, planning, and 


OOK- managing. The national defense program is rapidly changing private industry, 
ice of and a need is being created for trained specialists and scientific management. 
tion of The need for efficient office personnel and executives of superior ability in 
count- business will continue to increase for the duration of the war, and their services 
funda: will be even more necessary during the period of reconstruction that will follow 
7 the conflict. 
dinoa 0 In financing the national defense program, our Government is making 
ample, drastic changes in present tax laws. Never before has private business been 
; of an confronted with such a tremendous financial problem. Business will find it 
» same necessary to reorganize present financial systems, to install new systems, and 
rtment to employ specialists who are trained in income tax, Social Security, and pay 
end of roll tax accounting. 

prob- As business teachers, we must take advantage of every opportunity in 


this emergency to co-operate with businessmen, with government officials, 
and with administrators in solving the difficult problems now confronting the 
nation. Until we are called for other duties, the responsibility of business 
of the education to our country may be best fulfilled by working harder and by doing 
a better job in our chosen fields. 
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salistic 


Dallas M. O. Kirkpatrick, president, Southern Business 
Education Association; vice president, Cecil’s Busi- 
x ness College, Asheville, North Carolina. 
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Dr. S. J. Wanous 


Assistant Professor of Commerce 
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Use Office Standards to Teach Transcription 


by 


and 






lrol V. Whitmore 
Supervisor, Office Training Section 
Tennessee Valley Authority 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


The first of a series of articles on transcription. 


TWIN AIMS OF TRANSCRIPTION. The two 
primary aims of a course in transcription are 
well known to most teachers of the subject. 
The aim rated first in importance by many 
teachers is the production of mailable copy; 
the aim rated second is production at a fair 
rate of speed. Because one letter acceptably 
transcribed is better than three letters unfit 
for mailing, this ranking of aims seems to 
have at least some merit. However, in situa- 
tions which require that not one but all three 
of the letters must be acceptably transcribed 
(and it is the practice of most offices to re- 
quire that a reasonable amount of work be 
turned out), both aims assume equal im- 
portance. Both mailable copy and speed of 
production are aims of first rank. If the 
reader chooses, he may refer to these aims 
as the “‘twin aims of transcription.” 

It can be said with authority, however, 
that few transcription classes in the high 
school area even come close to attaining 
either one or both of these aims. It is no 
misstatement of fact to say that steno- 
graphic students are woefully deficient in 
their ability to transcribe. The results of a 
number of studies bear out this fact. These 
studies show that as a rule students who 
finish the prescribed course in stenography 
turn out work which fails to attain a 50 per 
cent mailability rating. Equally astonishing 
is the information that these results are ac- 
complished at a speed of less than 15 words 
a minute. Inasmuch as stenography has a 
seniority rating that places it close to the 
top of the list of subjects in the business 
curriculum, and inasmuch as the writing of 
mailable letters from shorthand notes is, as 
it has always been, the sought-for goal of 
stenographic study, the foregoing results are 
particularly pathetic and embarrassing. 

While we may look upon these results 
with alarm, the situation isn’t hopeless. 
With a clear understanding of what needs to 
be done to train good transcribers and with 
the development of new teaching materials 
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and effective methods of presenting them, 
teachers can greatly improve these results. 

It is the purpose of this series of articles 
to explore and to undertake an explanation 
of some of the perplexing issues underlying 
the organization of a transcription training 
program. Methods and materials will be 
investigated and appraised in terms of 
classroom experience. Finally, the steps that 
should be taken in giving proficient tran- 
scription training will be set forth in as clear 
a manner as possible. 

PLANNED INSTRUCTION IS NEEDED. A ques- 
tion that frequently arises in connection 
with the transcription course concerns the 
time at which transcription training on the 
typewriter should start and how long, in 
terms of months or semesters, this training 
should continue. Because this problem is 
dealt with in a later article, only a short ex- 
planation of it is made here. Classroom ex- 
perience shows that if transcription training 
is delayed until a student has developed toa 
high degree of proficiency the skills of 
operating a typewriter and of writing and 
reading shorthand, until he has acquired 
good habits of using these skills, and until he 
has become proficient in English usage, he 
can be trained satisfactorily to transcribe 
letters in a one-semester course. A longer 
period of training is not needed to meet 
any reasonable quality or rate standards. 

It is not argued here that transcription 
training which is started in the first or second 
semester of the shorthand course and which 
is pursued continuously, but less intensively, 
to the end of a student’s stenographic course 
would not also result in the attainment of 
the same satisfactory standards of per- 
formance. Certain difficulties arise, such as 
making typewriters available over a long 
period of time, that make this a less desirable 
plan to follow. 

Inadequate, indeed, is any scheme which 
gives students an opportunity to transcribe 
only during the few hours when typewriters 
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may not be in use. At best such a procedure 
allows for transcription practice only. It 
does not, as a rule, give the student the in- 
struction that he needs in developing tran- 
scription proficiency. Let us come to the 
understanding that in learning to transcribe 
the student is required to adjust himself to 
a complex situation. Reading the shorthand, 
getting the thought of the dictation, typing, 
spelling, punctuating, capitalizing, editing, 
consulting references, proofreading, arrang- 
ing the material, and handling stationery 
forms—these activities, and several more 
which are carried on more or less simul- 
taneously, make up the transcription process. 
The task of co-ordinating these activities 
into real transcription ability and of using 
this ability wisely in a variety of job situa- 
tions calls for expert training. A _ well- 
organized program under the intelligent 
guidance of a teacher is absolutely essential. 
Let there be no mistake about this point. 
Results already referred to in this report 
show what happens when the importance of 
this training problem is underestimated. 

RATE STANDARDS. A second question that 
teachers raise in connection with the organi- 
zation of a transcription course concerns the 
rate standard that should be set up for the 
guidance of students. A worthless statement 
of standards is one which informs students 
that they should be able to transcribe letters 
in a period that is no longer than twice the 
length of the dictation period. As it stands, 
the statement is worthless because it is not 
definite and because dictation rates vary 
greatly. Consider, for example, the case of 
one large firm which took the trouble to 
measure, in words a minute, the dictation of 
its executives. The rate of the slowest dic- 
tator was 12 words a minute; the rate of the 
most lucid dictator was 130 words a minute. 
A transcription standard based on dictation 
time in this firm would require one stenog- 
rapher to transcribe ten times more rapidly 
than another. The procedure falls far short, 
of course, of being sound in determining rate 
standards in transcription. 

For reasons which will be made obvious, 
business firms, as a rule, have not set up rate 
standards for letter transcribers. To be 
valid, a standard must take into considera- 
tion several factors, such as character of 
the material dictated, rate of dictation, and 
transcribing facilities. A single firm might 
find it necessary to set up a dozen or more 
standards to meet a variety of conditions. 
The complexity of this procedure and its 
difficult administration would more than 
offset any advantages derived therefrom. At 
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least this seems to be the conclusion of 
business firms that have attempted to set 
up rate standards. 

The practice in business is to give the 
best job to the most proficient transcriber, 
and an inferior job to the slow transcriber. 
From the point of view of good practice in 
the classroom, therefore, it would be wise 
for the teacher to set an individual goal for 
each student and to encourage students to 
attain the highest proficiency possible. A 
good plan is to set the transcription standard 
at two-thirds of a student’s typewriting 
speed. This procedure automatically sets 
up an individual standard for each student; 
at the same time, it provides a definite 
challenge to his industry. This standard can 
be attained with proper training and appli- 
cation. A student who can type 60 words a 
minute from printed copy should be able to 
type 40 words a minute from shorthand 
notes, providing, of course, the material 
which is copied in both cases is similar in 
character and is equal in difficulty, and that 
writing periods are of equal length. 

Here is an important point to keep in 
mind, however: A student who can type 60 
words a minute from straight copy is not 
able to maintain the same speed in typing 
letters. His speed in writing from letter copy 
will be approximately 45 words a minute. 
It is on this figure that the student’s rate 
standard for transcribing letters should be 
based. For the student in question, this 
standard should be approximately 30 words 
a minute. It is important that these distinc- 
tions be kept in mind, for teachers frequently 
fail to understand the great difference that 
exists between a student’s speed on short 
writings of straight copy material and his 
transcribing speed as determined from letter 
dictation for longer periods of time. 

MAILABLE STANDARDS. A third and final 
question to be treated concerns mailability 
standards. When is a letter mailable? The 
best answer to this question comes from the 
businessmen themselves. Their standards 
require that transcriptions of letters should 
follow the dictation closely, that letters 
should be centered reasonably well, and that 
letters should contain no errors of spelling, 
punctuation, capitalization, or hyphenation. 
Additional requirements are that there 
should be no uncorrected typographical 
errors in the letters and that erasures should 
be made neatly. 

It has already been stated that when these 
standards are applied to student transcripts, 
less than half of the letters can be classified 

(Concluded on page $81) 
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Test On Office Manners and Procedures 






Part Il 


by 


Mrs. Frances C. Davis 


Head of Commercial Department 
Mexico High School 
Mexico, Maine 


A continuation of the test prepared by Mrs. Davis and published in 


the December, 1941, issue of THE BALANCE SHEET. 


Part Ill of 


this test will appear in the May issue. Answers to the questions for 
each of the three tests may be obtained by writing to Mrs. Davis. Each 
set of answers sells for 25 cents. 


WELL, you were given the raise 
you asked for. As you remember, you are 
private secretary to Mr. L. H. Yardley, 
president of the Zenith Advertising Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Maryland. You have 
worked for this company as a typist and as a 
stenographer; for the past four years you 
have held your present position. It is the 
week before Christmas and about a month 
later than the last episode you worked out.! 
Let’s see how you'll meet the following 
situations. (If you pass them with flying 
colors, you will feel justified in having asked 
for that recent raise.) 


MONDAY 


8:15A.M. You have just come into your 
office, and you are ready to start the day 
when a Miss Lawrence from an office up- 
stairs comes in to tell you that she saw you 
at the Silver Slipper on Saturday night. 
She has already been upstairs and has re- 
moved her hat and coat, and she is evidently 
prepared “for a nice little visit.” She is 
sitting on the edge of your desk and smoking. 
You expect Mr. Yardley to come in at any 
minute. How can you get Miss Lawrence 
and the cloud of smoke out of your office in 
a hurry? 

8:25A.M. You glance down at your hands 
and discover that you are still wearing the 
scarlet nail polish that you wore to the 
dance on Saturday night. You have a pocket 
manicure set in your purse, but you do not 
know whether to have Mr. Yardley come in 
and find you removing the polish, or risk 
the disapproval of both Mr. Yardley and 
the morning clients if they notice the polish. 


What do you do? 


8:35A.M. Mr. Yardley comes in accompanied 
by a young woman whom he introduces as 
Miss Sayers. Mr. Carter, Mr. Yardley’s as- 
sistant, has hired her to replace his secretary 
who has left to be married. Since the mar- 
riage was an elopment it was necessary for 
Mr. Carter to hire Miss Sayers from an 
agency on Saturday, and she has not as yet 
met anyone in the Zenith offices. Matters 
are further complicated by the fact that Mr. 
Carter will not be in until ten o’clock this 
morning. After introducing Miss Sayers, 
Mr. Yardley tells you to take her to Mr. 
Carter’s office and “show her the ropes.” 
You know he will expect you back in a few 
minutes and your day’s schedule is full. 
What do you do for Miss Sayers? How do 
you feel about being left with her on a busy 
Monday morning? 

9:00 A.M. Mr. Yardley rings for you to take 
dictation. You know, upon entering the 
room, that something he received in the 
morning mail has upset him. He dictates 
an inter-office note to John Turner, one 
of the layout men, firing him in no uncertain 
terms for failing to finish an advertising 
layout on the dead line. You think the note 
is unnecessarily biting, sarcastic, and unlike 
anything Mr. Yardley has ever dictated. 
You feel that if Mr. Yardley took time to 
think the matter over he wouldn’t fire Mr. 
Turner. However, he has told you to type 
the note immediately and to send it up- 
stairs by an office boy. Do you write the 
note as dictated? have it delivered? get word 
to John Turner, whom you know and like? 
figure out something else? 

10:00 A.M. While you are transcribing your 


1Mrs. Frances C. Davis, “Test on Office Manners and Procedures,” Toe Batance Sueet (Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Westera 


Publishing Co., December, 1941), pp. 154-155. 
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notes, Mr. Yardley goes through the office 
and tells you that he won’t be back until 
two o'clock. You know he has appointments 
at eleven o’clock and at one o'clock. Evi- 
dently he hasn’t “cooled off” yet. Do you 
remind him of his appointments? cancel 
them? take it for granted that he will keep 
them? 

11:00A.M. This certainly is blue Monday! 
Mr. Hawthorne, a relatively new client, 
comes to your desk and demands to see 
Mr. Yardley. You tell him that Mr. Yardley 
will not be back until two o’clock. He rushes 
on to tell you that the advertisement which 
appeared that morning in the current maga- 
zines isn’t the same as the layout he O.K.’d 
and he doesn’t like it. He starts taking his 
spite out on you. Are you going to try to 
placate him? turn him over to Mr. Carter? 
have Mr. Yardley cope with the situation 
upon his return? 

12:15P.M. You are already fifteen minutes 
late in getting away from the office for your 
lunch. Just as you go through the outer 
office you hear the telephone on your desk 
ring. If you go back, you may have to do 
something which will further infringe on 
your noon hour. Do you go back to answer 
the phone, or do you ignore it? 

12:30P.M. You have had a tiring morning 
and as you reach the street you can’t decide 
whether you are hungry. You really need a 
shampoo and a manicure, and you know 
that Mr. Yardley won’t be back until two 
o'clock. If you rushed, you could have lunch 
and still have time to keep an appointment 
at the beauty parlor. Still, you remember 
that you were taught to be honest about 
time, and in addition, your mother is always 
reminding you to eat a good lunch. Do you 
make an appointment? What do you have 
for lunch this “blue Monday” in December? 

2:5P.M. One of the stenographers from 
upstairs stops in, still in her hat and coat, 
and asks how you got to be a private secre- 
tary. You are just tired enough to say that 
you didn’t get it by wandering in to work at 
2:15. Should you be flattered that she has 
singled you out? Do you give her definite 
suggestions that you think would help her, 
or do you think she is just being sociable, 
pass the situation off lightly, and get back 
to work? 

3:00P.M. Mr. Yardley hasn’t returned and 
the client who has the three o’clock appoint- 
ment is getting impatient. What do you do 
or say to ease the situation? 

3:15P.M. Mr. Yardley comes rushing in, his 
usual good humor restored. He takes the 
Waiting client in and closes the door. You 
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know that the client is John Mendall from 
Boston. When the two men have been talk- 
ing about ten minutes. Mr. Hawthorne, the 
irate customer, returns and demands to 
see Mr. Yardley. You tell him that Mr. 
Yardley has a busy afternoon, but that if he 
cares to wait, you will try to arrange a 
few minutes for him. The client who has the 
3:30 appointment has come in early and is 
waiting quietly. You have these two men 
waiting and there is no sign that Mr. 
Mendall will leave. Do you try to curtail 
Mr. Mendall’s appointment in any way to 
make room for Mr. Hawthorne? 

3:40P.M. As Mr. Mendall leaves, you tell 
Mr. Gray, the client who has the 3:30 ap- 
pointment, that he may go in. You know 
that Mr. Yardley has the habit of calling 
him Mr. Cary, and you wish to avoid having 
him make the mistake again today. Do you 
merely hope that Mr. Yardley will remember 
the correct name, or do you say something to 
give Mr. Yardley a cue? 

3:42P.M. As soon as the private office door 
closes on Mr. Gray and Mr. Yardley, Mr. 
Hawthorne is on his feet, demanding to 
know why this other man got in before he 
did. He tells you that he has been trying to 
see Mr. Yardley all day, and he thinks that 
he should have had preference over this last 
appointment. Your impulse may be to 
crack Mr. Hawthorne over the head, but 
what does your cool judgment tell you to do? 

3:530P.M. Mr. Hawthorne is temporarily 
under control when a poorly dressed man 
walks up to you and says, “Is this the Zenith 
Advertising Company offices?” You know 
there is a large Zenith Advertising Company 
sign on the outside of the building and there 
are signs on all the doors throughout the 
building. This question seems to be the 
straw that broke the camel’s back; before 
you stop to think, you say scathingly, “It’s 
either that or the insane asylum!” Instantly 
you realize that you have been unpardonably 
rude. The man looks at you quietly and says 
politely, “Thank you for the information, 
miss,” and turns on his heel to go out. Of 
course, you are ashamed of yourself. What 
do you do or say? Do you feel it would be 
better to let the uncomfortable situation 
pass? 

4:00 P.M. The client who has the four o’clock 
appointment hasn’t appeared and Mr. Gray 
is just leaving. What do you say to Mr. 
Yardley in regard to Mr. Hawthorne, who 
by this time is quietly sulking? Do you tell 
Mr. Yardley of Mr. Hawthorne’s previous 
visit and the circumstances which led up to 
it? Do you merely ask Mr. Yardley to 
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“sandwich in” this gentleman who has been 
waiting for some time in the hopes of seeing 
him? 

4:45P.M Mr. Yardley has just finished a 
telephone conversation and he comes into 
your office in a genial frame of mind. He 
looks as if he were trying to find the right 
words to ask you to do something for him. 
In a minute he tells you that an important 
out-of-town customer from Hartford is in 
town with his wife and they can remain 
just a few hours. In that time the client 
wants to outline a new advertising campaign. 
He is Mr. Kasseil, the manufacturer of a new 
line of cosmetics and toilet preparations. 
Mr. Yardley asks you if you will go home 
and “doll up” and meet them at the Troy 
House at 6:30. The party will consist of Mr. 
and Mrs. Kasseil, John Turner, Mr. Yardley, 
and yourself. Mr. Yardley wants you to 
take notes and keep Mrs. Kasseil interested 
while the men talk business. You had 
promised to take your mother to the movies 
tonight and, worst of all, you are extremely 
tired. You suddenly remember that Mr. 
Yardley has said John Turner would be 
there. Has he forgotten that he dictated a 
note only this morning firing this man? 
Do you think he has really forgotten, or is 
he ignoring the dismissal? Did you send the 
note to John Turner? In other words, where 
is this note? Do you feel that fulfilling this 
request is out of proportion to your duties? 
Will you go? If so, what type of dress will 
you wear? Do you feel that Mrs. Yardley 
should be going in your place? 

11:30P.M. Home at last! You feel like fall- 
ing into bed, clothes and all. What do you 
do, however, before you go to bed in regard 
to your clothes and grooming? 


TUESDAY 


9:00A.M. You have everything ready to go 
as soon as Mr. Yardley comes in. You sit 
thinking, for the moment, of the events of 
the previous night. You have to admit that 
you enjoyed it, in spite of fatigue. Mrs. 
Kasseil was a pleasant companion and Mr. 
Yardley, Mr. Turner, and Mr. Kasseil 
talked animately about launching an ad- 
vertising campaign for the new line of 
toilet preparations. You have copies of the 
figures, estimates, and plans on Mr. Yard- 
ley’s desk, and you hope that your company 
gets the contract, for it promises to be a 
large one. Are you going to mention the 
previous evening in any way when Mr. 
Yardley comes in? 

9:30A.M. In dictating a confirmation letter 
to Mr. Kasseil, you notice that Mr. Yardley 
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says something that was not agreed upon 
last night at the hotel. You speak of it and 
he tells you that he is sure it was settled as 
he dictated it to you. He has you call John 
Turner to settle the argument. When Mr. 
Turner comes in and is told the situation, 
he says that he can’t be sure—that you must 
have it in your notes. Mr. Yardley remarks 
that you do have it in your notes, but who is 
to believe that “‘hen scratching” you write? 
Do you continue to argue that you know 
you are right, since you are sure your notes 
are accurate, or do you transcribe your 
notes as Mr. Yardley dictated? 

10:00 A.M. You are busy transcribing your 
letter when Mrs. Yardley comes in. After 
greeting you, she asks if, in your spare time, 
you can address her Christmas cards by 
hand. She says that she has always admired 
your handwriting and would prefer it to 
typewritten addresses. She lays down a 
large box of cards and a mailing list of over 
one hundred names. Do you tell her that 
you do not have spare time in the office, or 
do you take the cards? If you take them, 
when do you intend to address them? If 
you address the cards, do you think she will 
take advantage of you and make similar 
requests? Do you mention the request to 
Mr. Yardley? 

10:330A.M. Mr. Yardley and John Turner 
are in conference in the inner office, working 
on the new Kasseil account. Mr. Yardley is 
free until noon and he wants no interrup- 
tions. He rings for you and explains that he 
and Mr. Turner want a girl’s angle on a few 
things. They ask you to suggest names for 
two new shades of nail polish, two new 
shades of lipstick, a man’s bath soap, a 
lady’s bath soap, and a new perfume. You 
tell them you will think it over and, although 
you don’t know much about advertising, 
you will try to think of names that would 
attract your attention in an advertisement. 
While they are working on the account, list 
some names you think might be different 
and striking. 

11:00 A.M. A man walks into your office and 
introduces himself as Mr. Lindstrom. He 
says that he has no appointment, but he 
would like to see Mr. Yardley in order to get 
some facts and figures on advertising with 
the Zenith Advertising Company. You know 
Mr. Yardley does not want to be disturbed. 
Can you handle this situation satisfactorily? 
Will you turn the matter over to Mr. Carter 
if he isn’t busy? Will you risk interrupting 
Mr. Yardley to ask him to take care of this 
prospective client? ; 

11:15A.M. A newspaper reporter comes 1D 
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and asks you to confirm or deny the report 
that your company is taking over the big 
Kasseil advertising campaign which he 
understands is going to be conducted on a 
nation-wide basis. What do you tell the 
reporter? 

11:0A.M. Your work is caught up tem- 
porarily and you decide to give a little more 
thought to the names for the Kasseil prod- 
ucts. Check over your suggestions and see if 
you can give Mr. Yardley a rather complete 
list from which to choose. 

12:00M. Mrs. Yardley comes in to go to 
lunch with Mr. Yardley. While she is speak- 
ing to you, Mr. Yardley and John Turner 
come into your office. Mrs. Yardley looks 
around the office while the two men finish 
what they are saying, and turning abruptly, 
she says to Mr. Yardley, “I think you should 
have these offices done over. Surely, you can 
afford it, and it would make a better im- 
pression on clients. I’m sure Miss Blank 
would like it, wouldn’t you, Miss Blank?” 
It’s a direct question. Everyone looks to 
you for an answer. What do you say? 

1:30P.M. When Mr. Yardley returns from 
lunch he asks you how you made out with 
Miss Sayers. What report do you give him? 
He tells you that he wishes you would choose 
one of the stenographers in the outer office 
and have her moved temporarily into a 
nearby office in order to help you through 
the worst of the rush of the Kasseil account. 
He gives you permission to do your own 
selecting. Among the girls is a friend of 
yours; she is attractive, alert, intelligent, and 
she has only one fault. She thinks every man 
who comes in contact with her is personally 
interested in her. There is another girl who 
is quiet and reserved to a fault; while she is 
slower than most of the stenographers, she 
is dependable and accurate. Her personality, 
however, is practically a minus quantity. 
The third girl you are mentally considering 
is practically a stranger to you, but her 
work is considered the best in the office. Her 
worst fault is that she dresses inappropriately 
and she has no regard for correct business 
behavior. Which girl would you recommend? 
Before the stenographer is installed as your 
temporary assistant, will you have a talk 
with her and discuss her faults so as to 
enable her to try to overcome them? Mr. 
Yardley asks you to give him the names you 
suggest for the Kasseil products. You take 
them in and discuss them with him. He is 
particularly pleased with the names and he 
tells you that you have a flair for words. He 
suggests that you study advertising at home 
or at a night school. Do you think it is fair 
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of him to suggest that your evenings be 
spent in this way? Would it pay you any- 
thing in dollars and cents in the long run? 
How? 

2:30 P.M. Mrs. Ronald Barton, Jr., calls and 
asks if you will canvass the Zenith Adver- 
tising Company for Red Cross membership. 
You feel that you have about all you can do 
between now and Christmas, but your 
conscience tells you that this is a worthy 
cause and someone should take care of it. 
Do you accept grudgingly? willingly? Do 
you tell her that you must ask for Mr. 
Yardley’s permission to accept the assign- 
ment? 

4:00 P.M. Mr. Yardley tells you that for some 
time he has been seriously considering re- 
decorating and at least partially refurnishing 
the two offices. Now that Mrs. Yardley has 
put his thoughts into words, he wishes you 
would give him any suggestions you may 
have since this is your background and you 
work here all day. He asks if the office would 
harmonize with your present wardrobe if it 
were refinished in light woods and furnished 
in browns and tans with accents of green. Do 
you think a secretary’s wardrobe should 
harmonize with furnishings of the office? 
What would be your idea of an ideal back- 
ground around which you would like to plan 
a suitable wardrobe? 

4:30P.M. Mr. Yardley tells you that you 
may leave early because you worked so long 
for him yesterday. You have an appoint- 
ment at the beauty parlor for 5 o’clock. Do 
you stay and work until it is time for your 
appointment, or do you thank Mr. Yardley 
and leave now? 





LEDGER SHEET FOR MACHINE 
BOOKKEEPING 


A new loose-leaf ledger sheet that can be used to give 
students practice in machine posting. The sheet is 8” x 544’. 
It contains columns for the date, the folio, the old balance, 
the debit amount, the credit amount, the new balance, 
and remarks. It can be used with practically all types of 
bookkeeping machines. 


If you wish to give your advanced bookkeeping students 
practice in posting to loose-leaf ledger sheets, these sheets 
can be substituted for bound subsidiary accounts receiv- 
able and accounts payable ledgers. The sheets are printed 
on just one side. 


List price $6.60 per thousand or 72 cents per hundred. 
These prices are subject to the usual school discount with 
shipping charges additional. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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From time to time we read articles 
in the publications for business teachers 
which may defend or defy the use of the 
word “‘fundamental” when it is applied to 
the bookkeeping equation. This article will 
seek to justify the use of the word in that 
connection and to show how valuable the 
equation can be when it is so considered. 

Too many of those who deny that the 
equation is fundamental base their conclu- 
sions on the discovery that many bookkeep- 
ers and accountants do not know what the 
equation is and they disclaim any use of it 
in their work. Such facts, however, do not 
make the equation lack the characteristic of 
being fundamental. Years before the apple 
fell on Newton’s head and started him 
thinking about the laws of gravitation, the 
principle of gravitation existed. Not many 
years ago if you had sought information 
from your doctor about vitamins, you would 
probably have been met with the question, 
“‘What’s that?” or a direct confession, 
‘“‘Never heard of them.” Yet, would we 
deny that vitamins are essential to our very 
existence? In fact don’t most of us share the 
belief today that there are probably many 
things which are not known to anyone and 
some things which are known only to a few 
which are nevertheless fundamental or es- 
sential to our continued existence? 

Therefore, can people continue to get 
along without a knowledge of fundamentals? 
Certainly. But how much more effectively 
people can conduct and control their affairs 
when they know and can use certain funda- 
mental principles. Progress has been built 
upon the discovery of new basic truths and 
different applications of those truths to 
man’s activities. 

What has all this to do with bookkeeping? 
Just this. We can continue to teach and to 
practice bookkeeping without knowing or 
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The Fundamental Equation 


is Fundamental 


Paul W. Cutshall 
Hughes High School 


accepting the fact that the bookkeeping 
equation is fundamental. We have done 
that for years and we can continue to do it 
and get along in a manner that will satisfy 
most people. But are we willing to commit 
ourselves to the philosophy that there is 
nothing new to learn about bookkeeping; 
that the status quo is the end of progress in 
this field? Bookkeeping must rest upon 
some foundation; certainly, it does not re- 
main suspended in mid-air. Since the term 
“fundamental” has not been generally ap- 
plied to anything else in bookkeeping be- 
sides the equation, it is only fair to examine 
its claims for having been so labeled. If the 
term is found to be untrue, then only should 
we discard it and search for another basic 
truth or essential foundation upon which 
bookkeeping may rest, for some such foun- 
dation must exist. If the term is found to 
be truly basic and fundamental, then we 
should use it in such ways as to make our 
teaching of bookkeeping more effective. 

In order that there shall be no misunder- 
standing about what we consider the funda- 
mental equation to be, it should be stated 
as A = L + P, or Assets equal Liabilities 
plus Proprietorship. Now, let us see if 
bookkeeping is truly based upon that state- 
ment of equality and if it will help us to 
understand and to teach the actual mechan- 
ics of keeping books. 

The definition of bookkeeping has never 
been adequate when it is considered in the 
light of the equation. If we are content to 
say that bookkeeping is a systematic or 
efficient method of recording business trans- 
actions, we intimate that there is some sys- 
tem to be observed. What that system 1s 
we do not make known. In fact, sometimes 
the student never discovers the system, as 
is evidenced by the statement often heard 
by a student after he becomes a bookkeeper: 
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“This system isn’t like the one I was taught 
when I was in school,” or ““Why didn’t you 
teach me the kind of bookkeeping I now 
have to use?” Of course, we thought we 
taught the student the best system there 
was and we are willing to blame him or his 
employer for any shortcomings that may 
exist. But is that where all the blame rests? 
How much better it would have been had 
we defined bookkeeping as a systematic 
method of recording the effect of business 
transactions upon the value of assets, lia- 
bilities, and proprietorship. 

Thus, after the student knows what we 
mean by the words assets, liabilities, and 
proprietorship, when he understands that 
A = L + P, and when he is in possession 
of the definition of bookkeeping, we are in 
a position to justify logically our reason for 
debiting cash one time and crediting cash 
another time; our reason for debiting office 
equipment the next time and crediting a 
creditor; our reason for debiting sales re- 
turns later instead of crediting it; and our 
reason why the purchases discount always 
has a credit balance instead of a debit bal- 
ance. Of course, we can continue to justify 
such examples as those given above by rules 
one and two, or rule five, or rule sixteen. 
But isn’t it far better to justify such pro- 
cedure on the truth of the equation, A = L 
+ P? After all, that equation is where the 
rules came from. 

Let us examine the various types of work 
which must be done during the fiscal period. 
If the equation is truly fundamental, we 
should be able to show a close relationship 
— each type of work and the equation 
itself. 

The first work in the fiscal period is 
zither to open a set of books or to ascertain 
if the books are in proper condition to re- 
ceive a record of the effect of transactions 
completed during the next period. If a new 
set is to be opened, the student is either 
presented with a balance sheet or he is given 
information in sentence form from which to 
make an opening entry. In either case, an 
examination will disclose the fact that the 
opening entry is nothing but a detailed 
statement, in proper form, listing the assets, 
the liabilities, and the proprietorship that 
there are and what each is worth; that is, 
A= L-+ P. In the same way, an examina- 
tion of a ledger for a continuing business 
indicates that the ledger accounts agree 
with the equation, A = L + P, at the be- 
ginning of each new period. In other words, 
no complete set of books can ever be used 
until the ledger accounts are in agreement 
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with the equation. You may call it equality 
of debits and credits, but it is something 
even more important than that. 

A bookkeeper or an accountant may be 
employed to set up a bookkeeping procedure 
for a new concern. One of the first things 
he will do is to prepare a statement on con- 
dition, a balance sheet, or an opening entry. 
However, no matter what the procedure is 
called, it must be in agreement with the 
equation, A = L + P. 

When an opening entry is made we indi- 
cate that the asset accounts are to be debited 
and the liability and proprietorship ac- 
counts are to be credited. Or, if we have a 
set of books for a continuing business, we 
find the asset: accounts have debit balances 
while the laibility and the proprietorship 
accounts have credit balances. How simple 
it is, then, to explain how this procedure is 
closely related to the equality, A = L + P, 
since the assets (A) are on the left (debit) 
side of the equality sign, while the others 
(L + P) are on the right (credit) side of 
the sign. 

The next type of work the bookkeeper 
should do is to record all current trans- 
actions. It makes no difference whether 
the transactions are all recorded in one 
general journal, in a mulitple column cash 
journal, or in many special journals; the 
record made will depend entirely upon the 
effect which the transaction has upon certain 
accounts. The proper way to record the 
effect is again directly based upon our 
equation, A = L + P. For example, a cer- 
tain transaction has the effect of increasing 
the value of our office equipment. Since 
office equipment is an asset and A, or as- 
sets, are on the left of the equality sign, 
what could be more reasonable than to debit 
office equipment with all amounts that in- 
crease that value? It cannot help but follow 
that any transaction which causes a decrease 
in such an account must be recorded on the 
opposite, or credit, side. Such logical reason- 
ing can and should be applied to all asset 
accounts. 

The recording for any transaction that 
affects a liability account can be determined 
in a similar manner. For example, if a 
transaction increases a creditor’s account, 
we reason that the amount should be re- 
corded on the credit side since it is a lia- 
bility account and the L, or liabilities, 
appear on the right side of the equality 
sign. Decreases in such accounts must, of 
course, be recorded as debits. 

The recording of transactions which af- 
fect the proprietorship presents a different 
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but closely related problem. If the student 
is permitted to record all amounts that af- 
fect proprietorship (losses, expenses, profits, 
earnings, withdrawals, and investments) in 
a single account, it soon becomes obvious 
that the account is overloaded and con- 
fusing. Out of this situation comes an op- 
portunity to explain the expense and the 
income accounts. Since the proprietorship 
account is so overcrowded, the need for 
other accounts is evident. In fact there is 
need for two kinds of accounts: one kind 
or group of accounts in which to record all 
amounts which tend to decrease pro- 
prietorship, and another group of accounts 
in which to record all amounts which tend 
to increase proprietorship. The first group, 
or expense accounts, would relieve the pro- 
prietorship account of most of its debits; 
these accounts should therefore be debited 
for all such amounts. It may also be 
pointed out that such accounts will rarely 
be credited. The other group, called in- 
come accounts, will relieve the proprietor- 
ship account of most of its credits; these ac- 
counts should be credited for such amounts. 
Of course, these accounts will seldom be 
debited. 

Since the income and expense accounts 
are truly divisions of the proprietorship ac- 
count, they may also be shown in the 
equation in such a manner that their true 
relationship is evident and understood. 
Such an equation might take one of the 
following forms: 


A=L+ P aed, nena 
-E+I 


Therefore, by use of the equation, plus 
the revised definition of bookkeeping, any 
student should be able to determine the 
correct entry for any transaction whether it 
be simple or complex, old or new. The 
following steps should be helpful when an 
unfamiliar transaction is to be recorded: 

1. What accounts are affected? 

%. How are those accounts affected? 

$. Where should the amounts be placed in the ac- 

counts (debit or credit) to show the effect? 

When the bookkeeper posts the current 
entries, he will be spared numerous errors 
if he will refer frequently to the equation. 
This should keep him from debiting income 
accounts, from crediting expense accounts, 
from crediting customers for sales made, and 
from making all similar errors. The same 
thing can be said for the posting of column 
totals as well as for the posting of separate 
amounts from the columns. 

At the end of a fiscal period every ‘book- 
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keeper finds it convenient to take a trial 
balance. Will the fundamental equation 
apply to this work? Certainly. Of course, 
we teach that the total of the debit balances 
must equal the total of the credit balances, 
but what happens when these amounts 
aren’t equal? Only too frequently we have 
students, who become hopelessly discouraged 
and they resort to questionable practices in 
order to set their accounts in order. Is this 
good training for them when they are alone 
on an actual job? How can the equation 
help us here? An examination of the 
balances on a trial balance will show that 
every asset account should have a debit 
balance, every liability account should 
have a credit balance, every expense ac- 
count should have a debit balance, every 
income account should have a credit bal- 
ance, and the proprietorship account should 
have a credit balance. While correction of 
such errors will not, in every case, cause 
the trial balance to balance, it will often be 
of great assistance. The mathematical 
errors of omission and commission will still, 
of course, have to be corrected. 

Much of the difficulty which a student 
has when adjusting entries are being made 
will disappear when the relationship be- 
tween the entries and the equation is made 
evident. The teacher should make it clear 
that the values to be adjusted are primarily 
the assets and liabilities. That part of the 
entry which is recorded in an expense or an 
income account is only secondary in im- 
portance. The problem is, of course, two- 
fold; that is, to record all existing assets and 
liabilities not already on the books, and to 
revise or change the values of any assets or 
liabilities already on the books whose 
values are not correct. Naturally, any new 
asset must be shown as a debit, any in- 
crease in the value of an existing asset must 
be shown as a debit, and any decrease in an 
asset already on the books must be shown 
as a credit. Similar reasoning can be fol- 
lowed for the adjustment of liabilities. 
That part of the entry which affects the 
expense or income accounts should be de- 
termined in the same manner as when 
current transactions are recorded; that 1s, 
expense accounts should be debited for in- 
creases and credited for decreases, while 
income accounts should be credited for in- 
creases and debited for decreases. It should 
be evident that all such entries can be more 
readily and correctly determined from ref- 
erence to the equation than from reliance 
upon rules which, after all, are derived from 


the equation. 
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When the financial statements are pre- 
pared, the equation is probably in greater 
evidence than in most of the other steps. 
It should be clear to the student that the 
balance sheet is the fundamental equation, 
A=L+P, but in greater detail. When 
the balance sheet is prepared in the account 
form the relationship is obvious, but it ap- 
plies just as well when the balance sheet is 
prepared in statement form. The profit 
and loss statement, on the other hand, simply 
supplements the balance sheet by providing 
the data which explains the cause for the 
change in proprietorship. This statement 
makes use of the information in those ac- 
counts (expenses and incomes) which were 
created to avoid the overloading of the 
proprietorship account. An understanding 
of the equation will be helpful to the student 
if he prepares a work sheet, especially when 
he must distribute or transfer account 
balances from the adjusted trial balance 
columns to the four statement columns. 
This knowledge should help to reduce some 
of the unnatural combinations that students 
occasionally create. The teacher should be 
sure the students realize that only those ac- 
counts included in the equation, A=L+P, 
are to be used on the balance sheet, while 
only the supplementary expense and in- 
come accounts are used on the profit and 
loss statement. 


While closing entries have long been the 
dread of both students and teachers, much 
of the difficulty vanishes when the relation- 
ship to the fundamental equation is made 
clear. Primarily, the closing entries are 
made in order to accomplish one thing— 
to bring the ledger into perfect agreement 
with the equation, A=L+P, as it was at 
the beginning of the period. To accomplish 
this objective, three things must be done: 

1. Record the present merchandise inventories (if 

not already done). 


2. Close all expense and income accounts by trans- 
ferring them to a summary account called Profit 
and Loss. 


8. Transfer the net profit or loss from the profit and 
loss account to the proper proprietorship ac- 
count. 


The new inventories, being assets at this 
particular moment, must be recorded as 
debits in harmony with the equation. It 
should be evident that the accounts to be 
closed are those on the profit and loss 
statement since the expense and income 
accounts are the ones affected the most. 
Furthermore, since income accounts have a 
credit balance, it is necessary that they be 
debited in order to close them and that 
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they be credited to the profit and loss ac- 
count. In like manner, the profit and loss 
account is debited and the expense accounts 
are credited in order that they may be 
closed. In this way the profit and loss ac- 
count is credited with incomes and debited 
with expenses in accord with the equation. 
After the entries are made and posted, the 
profit and loss account may be examined to 
see if this condition exists. Then, if in- 
comes exceed the expenses, there is a 
profit which must agree with that shown on 
the profit and loss statement and on the 
work sheet. This amount is immediately 
transferred to the proper proprietorship ac- 
count by crediting that account and by 
debiting the profit and loss account. 

When all this work has been completed 
it should be evident that a post-closing 
trial balance will show only the assets, 
liabilities, and proprietorship at the close of 
the period and, therefore, the ledger is once 
again in perfect harmony with the funda- 
mental equation, A=L+P. In fact, if the 
post-closing trial balance does not balance, 
a rapid comparison with the balance sheet 
will quickly bring to light any errors which 
may exist. 

Thus, we see that the fundamental 
equation is not only the beginning and the 
end—the Alpha and Omega—of all work 
which must be done during a fiscal period, 
but it is also related to and permeates 
every one of the steps which must be taken 
during the period. 

To say that bookkeeping cannot be 
taught or practiced without a knowledge or 
the use of the equation would be foolish. 
To say that a knowledge and the use of the 
equation in the teaching or practice of 
bookkeeping is not helpful is _ likewise 
foolish. He who teaches and practices 
bookkeeping without a knowledge or the 
use of the equation does so because he 
knows how. He who teaches and practices 
with a knowledge and the use of the equa- 
tion knows why he does what he does. 
Which will be of greater value to the student 
in the long struggle after school days are 
passed? 





NATIONAL CLERICAL ABILITY TESTS 
April 30-—May 2, 1942 


This is the time to be watchful of standards in voca- 
tional business training. More than ever, measures of 
accomplishment are needed. The National Clerical Ability 
Tests are meeting this need in more schools every year. 
Do you want these tests for your students? You can have 
them. For information write to the Joint Committee on 
Tests, 13 Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

















CLASSROOM: PROFESSIONAL 


Making a Salesmanship Class Tick Without a 


True Co-operative Program 


by 
D. P. Hennes 


The question is often raised 


any experience?” I realize that 


in commercial teachers’ meet- Woodrow Wilson High School nothing can surpass actual sell- 


ings of how high school sales- 
manship courses can actually 
be applied when a city isn’t large enough to 
support a co-operative program. Often 
teachers say, ““We give a good course in 
selling, but we find ourselves stopped when 
we try to make it work downtown.” The 
problem is a difficult one because high school 
students are shortsighted and they need 
actualities to focus their attention upon 
subjects that are vocational in nature. 

It has been stated many times by retail 
merchants that they prefer classroom- 
trained employees to employees who are 
not trained. Merchants are aware of the 
costs of training if it is forced upon them. 
Incidentally, with all the training the high 
school can give, many large stores still con- 
duct schools in order to acquaint the novice 
salesperson with a more thorough knowledge 
of their methods. It has been shown, how- 
ever, that high school- and college-trained 
employees require less time to be trained, 
and thus cause less expense, than those 
employees who have not received previous 
training. It is likewise recognized that 
many stores prefer young people who are 
trained for general vocational work rather 
than those who are trained for one specific 
job. This is probably due to individual 
store procedure. 

The second problem that arises is that of 
experience. Usually the first thing the hiring 
executive asks of an applicant is how much 
and what kind of experience he has had. 
Many young people become discouraged 
after futile days of searching for employ- 
ment because they cannot answer in the 
affirmative the question, “Have you had 
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ing experience for fundamental 
training. The main question is, 
however, how can young people gain that 
necessary contact with the buying public? 
After all, the consumer with his power of 
being “‘boss” of each sale makes any and 
every kind of a sale come under the classifi- 
cation of a business transaction. The courses 
in Woodrow Wilson High School have been 
set up with that thought in mind. 

Students enter our high school as sopho- 
mores; they come, in the most part, from 
junior high schools. Among the curricula 
that have been set up is the general busi- 
ness curriculum. Students who desire to 
study salesmanship enroll for this course of 
study. They are urged to take up fundamen- 
tal selling in the junior year and to continue 
the course in the senior year. ‘The first 
semester is devoted to the fundamentals of 
retailing; the second semester emphasizes 
selling as well as consumer training. The 
first semester is also used as a “culling proc- 
ess” for those students who are not fitted 
to take this course. 

The chart illustrated on page 351 shows 
how the class participates in the sales dem- 
onstrations. It was designed by the sales- 
manship classes and it helps to promote a 
healthy discussion after each demonstration. 
Each member of the class is given a chart 
before the sales demonstrations begin. The 
name of the student giving the sales demon- 
stration is written on one of the oblique 
lines at the top. As his sales demonstration 
progresses, the members of the class grade 
him as they see fit. In order to help the 
class judge the student-salesmen, the chart 
(Concluded on page 375) 
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Student-Parent Vocational Night 


by 


Robert F. Jordan 
Troop B, Fifth Training Squadron 

First Platoon 

Cavalry Replacement Training Center 

Fort Riley, Kansas 
formerly of 
West View High School 
West View, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


The past decade has seen 
an ever-increasing demand 
upon the public schools for 
intelligent, skillfully moti- 
vated vocational guidance. 
This trend was _ perfectly 
normal. Consider its causes. 

In 1929 the era of plentiful 
jobs, high wages, and golden 
opportunity came to a smashing conclusion. 
High schools turned out thousands of gradu- 
ates who could only loiter around the local 
drug stores. Students had not been prepared 
to meet the demands of a new social and 
economic order. The parents of the mis- 
guided graduates loudly proclaimed the ob- 
solescence of the high school courses of 
study. 

Thus, within the past few years, local, 
state, and federal educational authorities 
have labored ceaselessly to provide voca- 
tional guidance for the youth of America— 
to fit the student into a niche of life where 
his services are really needed and where he 
can demonstrate positive social worth. 

At West View High School one of the 
features of the vocational education program 
is an annual Student-Parent Vocational 
Night. This activity is sponsored by the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, a club repre- 
senting the commercial department. The 
outstanding success and popularity of this 
annual event testifies to the deep public 
interest in vocational guidance. 

The following are the general objectives 
justifying the Student-Parent Vocational 
Night: 

(1) To acquaint students with vocational conditions 

as they now exist. 

(2) To aid students in choosing a worthwhile voca- 
tion. 

(3) To present an overview of the types of employ- 
ment. 

(4) To provide an opportunity for practical counsel- 
ing from men and women who are engaged in 
the various fields of work. 

All the plans for putting these objectives 
into effect represent the results of years of 
study in the field of guidance. 

In preparation for the event a survey of 
vocational choices is begun in the senior 
high school soon after school opens in the 
fall. During home room periods, each voca- 
tion is analyzed intensively. In a preliminary 
balloting, each student is asked to choose 
two vocations in which he is vitally inter- 
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ested and which he would like 
to investigate. Some time 
later the student is ready to 
make a final choice. At the 
bottom of the last vocational 
choice sheet which each stu- 
dent receives there is a permit 
to attend a sectional meeting 
on the vocation of his choice 
on Vocational Night. 

Arrangements are then made with school 
boards of out-of-town students for trans- 
portation. The school boards which are 
financially able plan to send their students 
by bus. 

Next, the parents of the students receive 
a letter inviting them to accompany their 
children to the Vocational Night. The mem- 
bers of all community organizations are also 
given invitations, and all local papers carry 
announcements of the event for three suc- 
cessive weeks. 

Meanwhile, the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce is busy obtaining outstanding speakers 
for Vocational Night. Members of the fac- 
ulty and of the school administration board, 
prominent students, and previous Voca- 
tional Day speakers all suggest possibilities 
to the club and to its sponsors. These po- 
tential leaders are contacted by telephone. 


As each speaker accepts the assignment, a 
detailed letter is sent to him, fully explaining 
Vocational Night and enclosing a list of 
questions compiled by students who are 
interested in the vocation he represents. 
Three days before Vocational Night a copy 
of the complete program is sent to each 
speaker with a letter reminding him of the 
date, the time, and the procedure. All the 
stenographic work is done by the senior 
secretarial class. 


For several days before Vocational Night, 
the details of the evening’s program are 
fully explained to the students. They are 
told how they will be excused from the after- 
noon session, how they should report, where 
they should report, and how they are to 
participate in the program. 

On the afternoon of the meeting a room 
inspection committee composed of members 
of the Junior Chamber of Commerce, pre- 
pares each conference room in the high 
school. In the evening a student host or 
hostess meets each speaker at the door and 

(Concluded on page 384) 
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Guidance Through Orientation 


by 


Of all the functions of the Dorothy Gayle Holling tryout type of unit the pupil 


junior high school, that function West Tech. High School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


which seeks to aid pupils in dis- 
covering their own capacities and 
limitations, interests and distastes, powers 
and weaknesses, is the most important. 

There are relatively few exploratory units 
in existence. Fifty-six per cent of the subject 
fields have no such units. The frequency 
varies from 8 per cent in English to 65 per 
cent in science and practical arts. 

Despite this lack of exploratory units, 50 
per cent of the schools have not added units 
in the past five years, while 25 per cent of 
the schools have actually dropped one or 
more exploratory units without replacing 
them, or they have substituted “‘old-line” 
subjects for the units dropped. Some of these 
substitutions have been Latin for general 
language, algebra for general mathematics, 
and biology for general science. There is a 
net gain of one exploratory unit for each four 
schools in a five-year period. These figures 
are the result of a questionnaire sent in 1931 
to principals of junior high schools in the 
area covered by the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The 
schools in this area were of the 6-3-3 plan. 
Replies came from 161 schools in seventeen 
of the twenty states in the area. 

One of two things is the cause of this 
situation. Either theory is wrong in advo- 
cating exploratory units in all the major 
fields of learning, or the junior high schools 
are sadly neglecting their major tasks. 

Theory is not clear as to whether such 
units should be required of all pupils. In 
practice these units are required in only 60 
per cent of all cases. How can a unit explore 
pupils who do not elect it? An individual 
might intelligently elect a course after he 
has had an exploratory unit, but not before 
he has had it. Pupils who elect a unit either 
do so ignorantly, in which case they are not 
exposed to all possible revelation of capacity 
or interest, or they do so intelligently on the 
basis of an interest or a capacity already re- 
vealed. In either case the exploratory unit 
fails in a large degree to accomplish its 
alleged function. 

There are two distinct types of explora- 
tory materials—the general type and the 
tryout type. The general type is made up of 
overview, survey, or informational material 
from which the pupil learns about a field of 
study or a vocational opportunity. In the 
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works with actual samples and 
determines his future course from 
such experiences. 

The nature of the content of such courses 
is the subject of much confusion. Such 
material is frequently not a valid sample of 
future work; a few beginning lessons in 
shorthand will seem interesting not because 
of the nature of the work, but because of its 
novelty. Such simple initiatory exercises 
are not real samples of the work entailed in 
taking a two-year course in shorthand. 

The present curriculum situation is con- 
fused both by educational inertia and by 
conflicting and overlapping conceptions of 
curriculum aims and values. It is apparent 
that tryout courses in bookkeeping and 
shorthand will have no bearing on whether 
a person will be capable of being advanced 
after he has obtained an initial position. 

If, in completing the assignments given, 
the pupil shows leadership as well as the 
ability to meet people, he should be en- 
couraged to study selling and salesmanship 
for his initial contact job. If the pupil is 
good in mathematics and penmanship, he 
should be encouraged to choose bookkeeping. 
If he is able to handle all kinds of detailed 
work efficiently, he should be encouraged 
to study clerical practice. Finally, if his 
vocabulary is good and he uses good English, 
he should be encouraged to study shorthand. 

If it is found that, even after doing work 
on a vocational basis in the high school, the 
pupil is better prepared or more competent 
to do work other than that which he has 
chosen, he should be given the opportunity 
to change to another curriculum. There 
should be no hesitation about changing if it 
is in the best interests of the pupil’s success 
in life. 

The entire problem of developing proper 
tryout courses is closely connected with the 
improvement of our guidance techniques. 
In a state of free economic enterprise we 
shall never achieve anything like a perfect 
system of occupational distribution. There 
is a commercial environment to which edu- 
cation must prepare the individual] to adjust 
himself, just as there are social, civic, and 
natural environments. Tryout courses are 
of value in order that the pupil may test his 
reactions, interests, and aptitudes on an 
exploratory basis with different types of 
materials and activities. 
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A survey of the shorthand work in our 
school showed that many pupils were electing 
shorthand who lacked capacity, aptitude, 
and interest to profit to the fullest extent 
from the subject. The question has been 
raised as to whether a subject in which there 
are so many failures should be offered in a 
public school system. The failures in short- 
hand, as a rule, head the failure report. 
When principals indicate to teachers that 
failures must be reduced, teachers reply that 
this could be done only by lowering their 
standards. ‘Teachers assert that as soon as 
standards are lowered the business com- 
munity begins to speak disparagingly of the 
school and of its graduates. 

Teachers are often confronted with the 
following problem: A pupil who is slow but 
conscientious and industrious gets A or B in 
first-semester shorthand and a slightly lower 
grade, perhaps C, the second semester. In 
the advanced shorthand class where tran- 
scription begins and where it is used as the 
basis for grading, the pupil fails. He is ad- 
vised by his shorthand teacher to drop the 
subject. By this time the pupil is close to 
graduation. He has failed at a time when it 
is difficult to find another subject that will 
supply the required credits in time for gradu- 
ation. The principal then turns to the 
teacher (or to the department head) for a 
solution. Questions are raised such as, ““How 
are we going to explain this situation to the 
parents?” ““Why can’t a uniform system of 
marking be established for the beginning 
and the advanced sections so that there will 
be no failures in advanced work?” “Why 
can’t the advanced shorthand teacher main- 
tain the interest and the enthusiasm evi- 
denced in beginning classes?” 

The teacher calls attention to the pupil’s 
low I. Q. and says that perhaps the pupil 
should never have elected shorthand. The 
teacher also points out that a weak pupil, 
who is industrious, might do well the first 
semester when testing is based on prepared 
material. In the second semester, weak- 
nesses in vocabulary and thought content 
might begin to appear. In the advanced 
work, the increased difficulty of the dicta- 
tion, as well as the higher rates of speed, 
would result in a failing mark. 

The school should be able to tell a pupil 
and his parents the essential facts about his 
interests, aptitudes, and capacities. We 
hope that this proposed course in orienta- 
tion will lead to this end. 

In the course suggested, the pupil will 
study in the field, not about it. The primary 
purpose is to find out whether the pupil 
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likes the samples and whether, by doing 
them, he reveals any capacity or builds up 
any interest. Such a course is valuable in its 
concreteness. If the samples are truly rep- 
resentative, there is no doubt that the course 
as well as the pupil will be given a real 
tryout. There are, however, two dangers 
in such a course. In the first place, the 
sample may be misleading, for a part of an 
activity may not be truly representative. A 
short experience in a new field may be ex- 
ceedingly interesting, not because the subject 
matter is adapted to the pupil, but because 
it is novel. A sample may often include the 
introductory work in a field and it may not 
give a fair picture of the character and the 
exactness of the work that will come later. 

In all the readings and in all the courses 
of study which I examined, I found no 
mention of an exploratory course in the 
skill subjects. In fact, the consensus seemed 
to be that there was no justification for a 
course of this kind. It also seemed to be 
clear that a course in junior business would 
serve not only as preliminary training for 
those leaving school at the end of the ninth 
year, but it would also serve as an indication 
of the pupil’s capacities or incapacities for 
further work in commercial education. 

As the result of experience, I cannot agree 
with these contentions. I have found little 
correlation between a pupil’s success in 
junior business and his potential success as a 
stenographer. It is my belief that inasmuch 
as everyone is concerned with getting in- 
formation, with paying and receiving money, 
and with buying and selling goods and 
services, junior business should be offered to 
all pupils. Typewriting is also a useful skill 
that can be used by the pupil if he is going to 
college or if he is entering the field of busi- 
ness. 

However, since stenographic positions are 
limited in number, it behooves us to select 
with the greatest care those pupils who are 
to represent the commercial department in 
the stenographic field. At the present time 
we have no means of discovering in advance 
whether a pupil will succeed or fail in short- 
hand. As a result, many pupils squeeze 
through a one-year course in bookkeeping, 
pass the first year in shorthand, and then 
fail in the second year just before graduation. 
Those of us who have talked with irate 
parents are convinced that something must 
be done. 

To eliminate this needless waste of time 
and effort in our school, we are introducing 
a course in orientation. It is a one-semester 
course, nine weeks of which are devoted to 
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the study of bookkeeping and nine weeks to 
the study of shorthand. The course will 
carry full credit and it will be required of all 
pupils who desire to enter the commercial 
field. At the completion of this course the 
pupil, as well as the teacher, will be aware 
of his capacities. If the pupil has proved to 
be capable, he will enroll in the commercial 
course and begin his work in bookkeeping 
and stenography on a vocational level. If 
the pupil does not possess the necessary 
qualifications for success in this field, and 
if he still desires to enter business, we enroll 
him in either the general clerical or the retail 
selling course. 


Our system operates on the 6-3-3 plan and 
ordinarily a major is chosen at the end of the 
ninth year. However, we believe that ninth 
grade pupils are too immature for an orien- 
tation course in a skill subject. Therefore, 
we are offering junior business and economic 
geography in the ninth year, and typewriting 
and orientation in the tenth year. A choice 
of a major, as well as bookkeeping, short- 
hand, and typewriting are given in the 
eleventh grade, and shorthand and secre- 
tarial office practice are given in the twelfth 
grade. This arrangement places the training 
in skill subjects closer to graduation or, as 
supposed, nearer the time when they will be 
used. Thus, the degree of deterioration re- 
sulting from disuse is lessened. 


I would suggest the following as a plan of 
prognosis in the orientation setup: 
1. Mental rating. 


%. Average English grade during time pupil has been 
in high school. 


3. Average rank in orientation class. 
4. Score on Hoke’s Prognostic Test of Stenographic 
Ability. 
5. Subjective personnel trait rating. 
We hope this plan will have the following 
results: 
1. A reduction in failures. 
. A more rapid class and individual progress. 
. A stimulation of keener interest. 
. A development of greater achievement. 
. A marked increase in vocational efficiency. 
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The plan we use meets the prescribed plan 
of carrying four units a year. It is as follows: 


NINTH GRADE 
9B 9A 
English 
History 
General Mathematics 
Economic Geography 


English 

History 

General Mathematics 
Junior Business 


_ E. R. Hoke, Prognostic Tests of Stenographic Ability (New 
York City: Gregg Publishing Co.). 
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TENTH GRADE 


10B 10A 
English English 
History History 
Biology Biology 
Typewriting (14 year) = (% credit a 
year 


Orientation and Guidance 


ELEVENTH GRADE 


11B 11A 
English English 
Business-Economics Law 
Bookkeeping Bookkeeping 
Stenography Stenography 
Typewriting (4% credit a Typewriting (% credit a 
year year 
TWELFTH GRADE 
12B 12A 
English English 
American History Civics 
Stenography Stenography 
Typewriting (Transcrip- Transcription (14 credit a 
tion) semester) 


Secretarial Office Practice 


Central Commercial Teachers’ Association 


The thirty-seventh annual convention of 
the Central Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will meet at the Hotel Russell-Lamson, 
Waterloo, Iowa, on May 7, 8, and 9. The 
president of the Association, Irene M. 
Kessler of Gates College, Waterloo, Iowa, 
has announced that the program for the 
meeting has not been completed. She re- 
ports, however, that the Managers’ Day 
program will be directed by H. E. Barnes, 
president of the Barnes School of Commerce, 
Denver, Colorado. This program will be 
held on Thursday, May 7. On Thursday 
night there will be a reception under the 
direction of Elizabeth Waugh of Gates Col- 
lege. 

The general session will be held on Friday 
morning, May 8. The speaker at the noon 
luncheon on Friday will be Robert Bur- 
lingame, a news commentator on Station 
WHO, Des Moines, Iowa. The following 
round-table meetings will be conducted on 
Friday afternoon: Secretarial—chairman, 
Mrs. W. R. Hamilton, Hamilton School of 
Commerce, Mason City, Iowa; Business and 
Accounting—chairman, Ray Montgomery, 
Brown’s Business College, Peoria, Illinois; 
Office Machines—chairman, Mrs. Laura 
Puffer, Platt-Gard Business University, St. 
Joseph, Missouri. A banquet and Fun Night 
will be held on Friday evening. 

A panel discussion on “Personality in 
Business’”’ will be held on Saturday morning, 
May 9, preceding the general session. 
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Suggestions for Speed-Up in Defense Training 


(Please submit additional suggestions to the editor of Tae BaLance SHEET) 


Dudley W. Benson, Marion County Vocational School, 
Ocala, Florida: The following suggestions will 
work a hardship on all teachers who use 
them. However, this is all-out defense and 
everyone should exert his efforts to the 
greatest possible degree. 

1. Use the individual instruction method 
with occasional class explanation when 
conditions demand it. Some advantages of 
using this method are: (a) no student is 
forced to go faster than he is capable. No 
student is held back -from his work if he 
chooses to go faster; (b) the student learns 
something about self-reliance and initiative; 
(c) students who lack ability or who have 
come to class with the idea of being enter- 
tained are eliminated. 

2. Eliminate nonessential activities, such 
as specialized courses in penmanship, busi- 
ness English, and business arithmetic. Sub- 
stitute a placement test for the business 
English and business arithmetic courses. 
Base your organization of material on the 
results of these tests, and give individual in- 
struction to supply the needs of each student. 

8. Encourage those students who are in- 
terested in Civil Service to get only the 
minimum requirements for the branch in 
which they are interested. (Some of you 
teachers will say, “What about after the 
war? Students taking employment in Civil 
Service will be released from those positions 
by post-war cuts in government expendi- 
tures, and they will find it hard to get a 
job.” That is true, but think of the welders, 
the industrial workers, and the artisans, 
skilled in the manufacture of war munitions, 
whose only training is to produce imple- 
ments of war. They will be in the same 
position. Allow me to say here, ““Let’s win 
the war first, and then plan for peace.”’) 

4. Discard the old moth-ball nine-months’ 
term and the A, B, C, D, E (or similar 
methods) grading system. Install training 
on the basis of not so many days, weeks, 
or months, but on the mastery of the 
tool, the skill, or the understanding. Set 
an achievement standard for the students 
and when they reach that standard, release 
them at once for employment. If a student 
takes too long or doesn’t seem to be adapted 
to a particular course, he should be en- 
couraged to study in some other field in 
which he shows capabilities. Teach the 
year round. Recognize achievement with 
approved employment service cards. 
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Marian C. Logan, Temple Secretarial School, Wash- 
ington, D.c.: Temple Secretarial School is 
giving typewriting courses to members of 
the American Women’s Voluntary Services. 
Classes are held on Tuesday and Thursday 
afternoons from 3:15 to 5:15. In addition to 
these two afternoons, the women also come 
to the school on Saturday mornings and 
type for two hours—a requirement of the 
course. Members of the A. W. V. S. who 
take the course must agree not to take pay- 
ing jobs as typists for at least six months, 
and they must give two full days a week, 
after completing the course, for typing in 
defense organizations wherever they are 
needed. 

aa 2 . 

Lucas Sterne, Muscatine Junior College, Muscatine, 
Iowa: We are planning to speed up defense 
training by: (1) Concentrating our training 
on the vocational skill subjects, such as 
typewriting, shorthand, and office machines, 
and eliminating business background courses, 
such as business law and introduction to 
business; and (2) Offering a more intensive, 
and consequently shorter, course in the 
skill subjects. In other words, it will now 
be possible for students to finish the course 
in one year instead of two years. 

Instead of having the typewriting and the 
shorthand classes meet for one period each 
day, they meet for two periods—one in the 
morning, and one in the afternoon. This 
method enables the students to prepare 
their lessons. 

Since typewriting and shorthand take up 
four hours each day, the students enroll in 
only two additional subjects during the year 
—office practice during the first semester, 
and office machines during the second 
semester. 

In the office practice course we spend ap- 
proximately fifty hours on the Ediphone, 
about six weeks on commercial arithmetic, 
and the balance of the time on filing, meet- 
ing office callers, and other office work. In 
the office machines course the student is 
given the opportunity of specializing on the 
Comptometer for the semester (two hours 
daily) instead of taking the regular ma- 
chines course on the ten-key and the full 
keyboard adding and listing machines, and 
on the crank-driven and the key-driven cal- 
culators. Therefore, it is now possible for 
the student to acquire one marketable skill 


in one semester. 
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Ellen S. Patten, Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey: 
In our office machines course we have dis- 
covered new and better methods of meet- 
ing the needs of our present crisis. In the 
case of the accountants and students of 
business administration who receive only 
the customary thirty semester hours on 
machines, the application has been centered 
upon the key-driven calculators because 
these machines are used in many branches 
of the service. 

The Remington-Rand Ten-Key Listing 
machine and the Burroughs Full-Bank List- 
ing machine receive two periods of class 
time each. (Students return to use these 
machines on their free time; the machines 
are also used to add trial balances and to 
prove worksheets.) Four periods are al- 
lowed for the Monroe Crank-Driven Calcu- 
lator (one period for each major operation; 
that is, addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division), and the balance of the 
term is given over to the key-driven calcu- 
lators. 

Standard textbooks are used, but only 
selected parts of a limited number of 
lessons are required. As soon as this mini- 
mum amount of work has been completed, 
the beginning students are permitted to 
take the regular drills with the advanced 
students who are majoring on the calculator 
for vocational skill. The drills take up the 
balance of the term. Since time is so 
limited, the students are shown how to use 
the method of split addition where more 
than three columns are involved, but drill 
for speed is given on two columns only. 

Our second group of students are those 
who carry a complete business course while 
developing vocational skill on some particu- 
lar machine. In the case of the key-punch 
machine there is a fairly small amount of 
textbook material and the student works 
mostly for speed of operation with accuracy. 
In the case of the key-driven calculators, 
however, there is considerable material to 
be learned and the standard textbook which 
we use contains a wealth of material. 

This year we have attempted to develop 
speed on the key-driven calculators in less 
time and still have the students cover as 
much of the textbook as possible. To this 
end we included the first seventy-two lessons 
(through the four fundamental processes) 
and then began intensified drills about the 
third week of the course. Mastery of speed, 
combined with accuracy, has been empha- 
sized daily. Now the students begin to 
Visualize their final goals with greater 
clarity, for by keeping daily records of their 
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production, they can see their own progress 
and the plateaus which occur when they 
advance from one phase of the work to 
another. 

* os © 

Mrs. Marion Wood, Salter Secretarial School, Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts: To cut the amount of 
time consumed in presenting the beginning 
lessons of typewriting, demonstrate rather 
than tell the students how to do a certain 
operation. The time saved by demonstra- 
tion is evident if you compare the time it 
takes to make a stroke with the time it 
takes to describe how that stroke is made; 
or if you compare the time it takes to insert a 
sheet of paper properly in the typewriter 
with the time it takes to describe how to 
insert the paper. These illustrations prove 
that every good typewriting teacher must 
have as his motto: “Do as I demonstrate.” 

Drills based on commonly used words 
rather than on nonsensical expressions is an- 
other timesaver. It is just as easy to learn 
the location of 7 by writing in as it is to 
learn the location of i by writing an ex- 
pression such as ki ik kik. 

Time may be saved by teaching in the 
beginning what is desired as the achieved 
technique in the end. Teachers are often 
careless in allowing students to be ‘“‘key- 
pushers” instead of “‘key-strokers.” Stu- 
dents are able to stroke a key as quickly in 
the first lessons of typewriting as they are in 
later lessons. Hesitation comes not on the 
stroke but on the key location. Once the 
key is located the stroke should be quick 
and direct. 

Accept the challenge to shorten the 
learning period in typewriting courses by 
using demonstration, by presenting the 
pertinent knowledge to the learning pro- 
cesses at hand; by applying immediately 
the achieved goal; and by drilling on those 
expressions that will become a part of the 
typist’s “‘stock in trade.” 

7 * * 

J. R. Neill, Rossford High School, Rossford, Ohio: 
At Rossford High School we are helping 
to speed up national defense training in 
connection with selling and merchandising 
problems of the retailer by: (1) Training a 
supply of employees to meet the labor 
shortage on a part-time co-operative sales 
training program (such a program assures 
merchants of a permanent source of trained 
help for part-time and for full-time em- 
ployment); (2) Co-ordinating and supervis- 
ing these part-time workers as they learn by 
doing on the job during the rush hours when 
extra help is most needed; (3) Conducting 
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an evening sales class for full-time sales- 
people in which additional sales training is 
given, and in which is discussed the handling 
of difficult problems, such as the following: 
How would you handle a steady customer 
who, when she finds that she is allowed only 
two pounds of sugar, leaves her buggy con- 
taining $5 to $6 worth of groceries at the 
cash register and walks out of the store; (4) 
Furnishing retailers with helpful pamphlets 
on current merchandising problems that 
usually are not available through ordinary 
channels. 
o aa . 

Frank C. Grillo, Roxbury Memorial High School for 
Boys, Roxbury, Massachusetts: In order to qualify 
students for Civil Service examinations, I 
recently started a plan whereby seniors in 
the commercial department are permitted 
to take the examinations that will qualify 


them for national defense work. I selected 
twenty-five boys, all in the A and B grades 
in shorthand and typewriting. They were 
all at least 16, but under 18 years of age. 
Those who passed the examination were 
permitted to quit school and were sent 
throughout New England to work in de- 
fense plants. They will, however, receive 
their high school diplomas. 

The need for stenographers is so great 
that the Civil Service Commission has 
lowered the standards to permit boys who 
are sixteen years old to take the examina- 
tion. The boys must be eighteen years or 
more, however, before they can be sent to 
Washington, D. C. The examination is 
conducted in the high school, the students 
using the machines in the typewriting room. 
Ordinarily, the examinations are held in the 
Federal building. 








Boston University Adds New Program 


Paul L. Salsgiver has announced that a new 
four-year undergraduate program of business 
teacher training has been added to the cur- 
riculum offerings of the School of Education, 
Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Professor Salsgiver is head of the depart- 
ment of commercial education at Boston 
University. The aim of this new curriculum 
offering is to meet the need for better pre- 
pared teachers of business subjects. The 
degree of Bachelor of Science in education 
will be conferred by the University upon 
completion of the program. 

There are several features of the curricu- 
lum which are noteworthy departures from 
traditional practice. In the freshman year 
a new six-hour course in American civiliza- 
tion is offered for the purpose of providing a 
curriculum background in the fine arts, 
sciences, literature, and_ social studies. 
Courses in introduction to education and 
introduction to business teaching are also 
offered. 

Freshmen and sophomore men are re- 
quired to take either the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps course or physical training. 
If the R. O. T. C. course is taken, the stu- 
dents may elect to continue the program for 
the entire four years. 

In the senior year a four-hour course is 
offered in student teaching. This course is 
administered on a laboratory plan. Students 
are placed in suburban high schools for one 
semester, during which time they observe 
and teach classes under the supervision of 
the University supervisor and the local high 
school teachers. 
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Consumer Education Association 


The Consumer Education Association held 
its annual meeting in the Hotel Bellevue, San 
Francisco, California, on Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 21. A. L. McMillan of the High School 
of Commerce, San Francisco, presided over 
the morning session. O. B. Paulsen, High 
School, Hayward, California, served as 
chairman of the luncheon meeting. 

The morning session consisted of a round- 
table discussion. The participants were Mrs. 
Edith Murphy, supervisor of home eco- 
nomics, San Francisco Schools, San Fran- 
cisco, California; Dr. Roy Cave, professor of 
political science, San Francisco State College, 
San Francisco, California; Dr. R. K. Aber- 
crombie, San Mateo Junior College, San 
Mateo, California; and Maribel Shimmin, 
Sequoia High School, Redwood City, Cali- 
fornia. 

The speaker at the luncheon program was 
W. Harmon Wilson, editor of THe BALANCE 
SHEET and lecturer at the University of Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

At the luncheon meeting, new officers 
were elected. The new president is Dr. 
James E. Mendenhall, Consumer Division, 
OPA, Washington, D. C. Dr. Mendenhall 
was formerly connected with the Institute 
for Consumer Education, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri. 

The new vice presidents are: Joseph De- 
Brum, Stanford University, Stanford Uni- 
versity, California; and Dr. Henry Harap, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. The new executive secre- 
tary is Ray G. Price, Teachers College, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Dr. Ross Elected University President 


Dr. M. O. Ross was recently appointed 
president of Butler University, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Dr. Ross was appointed following 
the resignation of Dr. Daniel S. Robinson. 

Dr. Ross was appointed dean of the 
School of Business Administration, Butler 
University, in July, 1938. He served as dean 
until his appointment to the presidency. 
Dr. Ross is known widely in Indiana educa- 
tion circles. He received his B. A. degree 
from Kentucky Wesleyan College, Win- 
chester, in 1917. His Master’s degree was 
awarded by the University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois, in 1924. He received his 
Doctor’s degree in economics from the 
University of Chicago in 1936. 

Dr. Ross taught at Earlham College, 
Richmond, Indiana, from 1924 to 1931. In 
1931 he was made dean of the college. From 
1937 to 1938 he was a professor of finance 
at the University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 


Delta Pi Epsilon Research Award 


D. D. Lessenberry, president of Delta Pi 
Epsilon, a national graduate fraternity in 
business education, has announced the 
second annual open contest for research 
studies of merit in the field of business edu- 
cation. These studies must have been com- 
pleted between January 1, 1941, and January 
1, 1942. The contest closes on June 1, 1942. 

To be eligible for consideration, research 
studies should be of significance to a large 
number of business teachers. They should 
not have been the basis for articles written 
by the contestant and published in journals 
with nation-wide distribution. The winning 
study will be published by the fraternity. 

Contestants are requested to send their 
studies by prepaid express to Mrs. Helen M. 
Johnston, chairman of the research com- 
mittee, 392 Whitney Avenue, New Haven, 
Connecticut. Inquiries concerning the con- 
test should be directed to Mrs. Johnston. 

The Delta Pi Epsilon Research Award for 
1938-39 was given to Dr. J. M. Hanna of 
Western Michigan College of Education, 
Kalamazoo. The title of his research is “A 
Study of Fifty-two Fundamental Issues in 
Business Education and the Opinions of 
Fifty-eight Prominent Business Educators 
Regarding These Issues.””’ T. James Craw- 
ford of the Woman’s College of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Greensboro, received 
the award for the best study of 1940. The 
title of his study is “Frequency of Use of 
Gregg Shorthand Prefixes and Suffixes.” 
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Silverthorn Joins College Faculty 


J. E. Silverthorn was 
recently appointed pro- 
fessor of business edu- 
cation at Northeastern 
State College, Tahle- 
quah, Oklahoma. He 
came to Northeastern 
State College from ‘the 
Will Rogers High School 
in Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
Prior to that time he was 
head of the business edu- 
cation department of the 
Ponca City High School, 
Ponca City, Oklahoma. 

Mr. Silverthorn re- 
ceived both the B. S. and 
the M. S. degrees from Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, Stillwater. He is the retiring presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma Commercial Teachers 
Association. 

In his new position, Mr. Silverthorn will 
teach courses in accounting, salesmanship, 
advertising, and methods of teaching com- 
mercial subjects. He will also supervise 
practice teachers. 








J. E. Silverthorn 


lL aR A RRaTR 
Lewis F. Baker 


Lewis F. Baker, vice principal of River- 
side High School, Milwaukee, Wilconsin, 
and head of the commercial department in 
that school for thirty years, died on February 
10 while enroute to school. Mr. Baker was a 
graduate of Bradford College, Ontario, 
Canada. He had a broad background of 
many years of experience in the business 
world. 


After teaching for some years in Muske- 
gon, Michigan, Mr. Baker was appointed 
head of the commercial department at 
Riverside High School, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin. He had a keen perception of the needs 
of business and of the students, and through 
his efforts many innovations were intro- 
duced to increase the efficiency of the com- 
mercial work in the schools of Milwaukee. 
Mr. Baker was appointed vice principal of 
Riverside High School more than twenty 
years ago, and he was considered one of the 
outstanding men in this field. He was a 
member of the National Education Associa- 
tion, the Wisconsin Education Association, 
and the Milwaukee High School Teachers 
Association. He was also a past president of 
the Milwaukee Commercial Teachers Club. 
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NEW FEATURES — NEW IMPROVEMENTS 


The following are just a few of the new techniques and features that help to develop 
greater speed and greater accuracy. They are all classroom tested: 


CALLING-THE-THROW DEVICE. An interesting new device that permits 
pupils to type at different rates under the same timing in the same class. It is used 
for developing speed and control. 


SELECTED-GOAL TYPING. Another device that permits pupils to type straight 
copy material in unison under the same timing in the same class, and to move gradu- 
ally to higher rates of speed. It is also used as a control and accuracy device. 


LESSON PLANS. A lesson plan with a suggested time allowance for each par- 
ticular part of the lesson to assure proper emphasis on each element of the lesson. 


REPETITIVE PRACTICE. Special drills are provided on similar material to 
develop finger dexterity. 


PROGRESSION TYPING. A gradual lengthening of timed writing to carry over 
to longer timed writings the speed gained on short timed writings. 


. | 
PROBLEM TYPING. Typing of sentences requiring punctuation, capitalization, S ¢ 
and other essentials comparable to office production, such as transcribing from short- 
hand notes. 














EWS.- 


E NATION’S No.1 TYPING BOOK 
HAS BEEN REVISED 


NIURY TYPEWRITING 


NEW FOURTH EDITION - - BY LESSENBERRY 















2) CENTURY is the Nation’s No. 1 Typing Book because it is used in more schools than 
éimpeting books combined. This statement takes into consideration individual schools 
ll as state adoptions. 


iwany years 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING has grown in popularity because the author 
mpsumed the leadership in developing newer and more effective teaching techniques. 
M4 of the popular features of the older edition have been retained, but they have been 
iqved. Some of the old techniques have been dropped because newer and more effective 
#iques have been developed. 


is new fourth edition, adequate recognition is given to personal typing problems along 
usiness typing problems. The direct method ef teaching permits the early typing of 
@, phrases, sentences, and paragraphs. The pupil quickly begins to write usable ma- 
'@ He therefore has a constant feeling of definite progress because his typing skill is of 
to him immediately. 


itfew of the many new techniques are explained in the column at the left. If you are 
ing to select a new typewriting book you, by all means, should see the new 20TH 
URY TYPEWRITING, Fourth Edition. 


SOTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


ee Ati) AN | { (0) DALLAS 












Commercial Contests —Spring, 1942 






















































































VP dance Sheet 


Contest District State Contest Subjects 
State Sponsored Contests Contests Manager Included 
By When Held When Held 
Colorado Colorado State | None April 28-30 A. O. Colvin, Bookkeeping 
College of Colorado State College | Typewriting 
Education, of Education, Greeley | Shorthand 
Greeley Filing 
Machine 
Calculation 
Machine 
Transcrip- 
tion 
Florida Florida April 11 April 25 Luellen M. Hauser, Bookkeeping 
Commercial Andrew Jackson High Typewriting 
Contest School, Miami Shorthand 
Association 
Idaho Idaho High None April 27-30 E. F. Grider, Bookkeeping 
School Commer- 331 Sonna Building, Typewriting 
cial Association Boise Shorthand 
Indiana Central Normal | None March 28 Mrs, Blanche Wean, Bookkeeping 
College, Danville Central Normal College, | Typewriting 
Danville Shorthand 
Stenographic 
Ability 
Business Ad- 
justability 
Iowa Iowa Commercial} April 4, April 25 Ralph E. Aanestad, Typewriting 
Contest Associa- | April 11, High School, Shorthand 
tion April 18 Newton 
Kansas Kansas State None April 28- H. E. Schrammel, Bookkeeping 
Teachers Col- May 2 Kansas State Typewriting 
lege, Emporia Teachers College, Shorthand 
Emporia Com’! Law 
Industrial 
Geography 
Junior Business 
Training 
Bus.Arithmetic 
Spelling 
Economics 
Kentucky Tilghman High | None May 2 R. L. Montgomery, Typewriting 
School, Paducah Tilghman High School, 
Paducah 
Missouri Missouri Com- April 7 April 25 Earl J. Van Horne, Bookkeeping 
mercial Teachers Westport High School, | Typewriting 
Association Kansas City Shorthand 
Montana Montana State | March 30- April 30 Leora M. Hapner, Bookkeeping 
College, April 3 May 2 Montana State Typewriting 
Bozeman College, Shorthand 
Bozeman Secretarial 
Science 
Nebraska Nebraska High | Lincoln, State winners | O. L. Webb, Bookkeeping 
School Activities | David City, determined Lincoln Hotel, Typewriting 
Association Plattsmouth, from district | Lincoln Shorthand 
Norfolk, contests | Spelling 
Kearney, and 
Edison, 
March 21 
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Contest District State 
State Sponsored Contests Contests Contest Subjects 
By When Held | When Held Manager Included 
New Mexico New Mexico None April 17 Elmer C. Humphrey, Bookkeeping 
(Invita- State Teachers Head of Business Edu-| Typewriting 
tional) College, cation Department, Shorthand 
Silver City New Mexico State 
Teachers College, 
Silver City 
New York New York State | April 25 May 9 George R. Tilford, Bookkeeping 
Business Educa- 101 Slocum Hall, Typewriting 
tion Contest Syracuse University, Shorthand 
Association Syracuse Com’! Law 
Bus.Arithmetic 
Economics 
North Dakota | University of April 11-22 May 1 Mrs. Isabel True, Typewriting 
North Dakota, 314 Cambridge Street, | Shorthand 
University Grand Forks 
Station 
Ohio State Depart- May 2 May 2 Dr. Ray G. Wood, Bookkeeping 
ment of Educa- Director, Ohio Typewriting 
tion, Columbus Scholarship Tests, De- | Shorthand 
partment of Education, 
Columbus 
Oklahoma Central State April 24 None Earl Clevenger, Bookkeeping 
Teachers College, Central State Teachers| Typewriting 
Edmond College, Edmond Shorthand 
University of April 30 None E. E. Hatfield, Bookkeeping 
Oklahoma, University of Oklahoma, | Typewriting 
Norman Norman Shorthand 
Oregon Oregon State Various dates | April 18 Theodore Yerian, Typewriting 
College, preceding state Oregon State College, Shorthand 
Corvallis contest Corvallis 
Pennsylvania State Teachers | None May 2 William C, Forney, Bookkeeping 
College, State Teachers College, | Typewriting 
Bloomsburg Bloomsburg Shorthand 
Com’! Law 
Bus.Arithmetic 
South South Carolina | March 30- April 29- W. C. McCall, Bookkeeping 
Carolina High School April 2 May 1 University of South Typewriting 
League Carolina, Columbia Shorthand 
Bus.Arithmetic 
Texas Interscholastic April 4, May 9 Florence Stullken, Typewriting 
League, Exten- | April 11 University of Texas, Shorthand 
sion Division, Austin 
University of 
Texas, Austin 
Virginia Mary Washing- | None April 25 Earl G. Nicks, Bookkeeping 
ton College, Mary Washington T 'ypewriting 
Fredericksburg College, Shorthand 
Fredericksburg Business 
Information 
Office 
Personality 
Spelling 
Penmanship 
West Virginia | Bluefield State | None May 1-2 Theodore Mahaffey, Bookkeeping 
Teachers College, Director, Department of | Typewriting 
| Bluefield Commerce, Bluefield Shorthand 
State Teachers College, | Bus.Arithmetic 
| Bluefield 
| 
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Contest District State 
State Sponsored Contests Contests Contest Subjects 
By When Held | When Held Manager Included 
Wisconsin Spencerian Col- | None April 18 A. C. Braunwarth, Bookkeeping 

lege, Inc., Spencerian College, Typewriting 

Milwaukee Inc., Milwaukee Shorthand 
Penmanship 

| Personality 

OTHER CONTESTS _ 

Type of Contest | Date of Contest | Contest Sponsored by Subjects 
Annual Artistic Typing Domestic, April 15;! Julius Nelson, All divisions of artistic 
Contest Foreign, May 1 | Windber High School, typing 

| Windber, Pennsylvania 
Chillicothe Business April 11 Louise Seidel, Bookkeeping 
College High School Commer- Chillicothe Business College, Typewriting 
cial Contest Chillicothe, Missouri Shorthand Artistry 
Dictation 
Penmanship 
Spelling 
Goodwell Commercial Contest | April 23-24 Robert A. Lowry, Head, Division of | Bookkeeping 
Commerce, Panhandle A. and M.| Typewriting 
College, Goodwell, Oklahoma Shorthand 
Intermountain Commercial April 10 Evan M. Croft, Bookkeeping 
Contest Brigham Young University, Typewriting 
(Utah, Idaho, Wyoming, Ari- Provo, Utah Shorthand 
zona, Nevada) 
International Commercial June 18-19 W. C. Maxwell, Bookkeeping 
Schools Contest Hinsdale High School, Typewriting 
Hinsdale, Illinois Shorthand 
Machine Calculation 
Machine Transcription 
National Catholic Typing Every-Pupil, Rev. Matthew Pekari, O. F. M.| Typewriting 
Contest March 12; Cap., St. Joseph’s College and Mili- 
Individual-Pupil, | tary Academy, Hays, Kansas 
April 30 
National Personality Contest | May 16 Louis A. Orr, Bookkeeping 
Grant High School, Typewriting 
Ingleside, Illinois Shorthand 

















Short-Term Consumer Education Institute 


A short-term consumer education institute 
will be conducted at the University of Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, during the 1942 
summer session. This unique two-week in- 
stitute will be held from June 15 to June 27. 

Because of the intense interest of teachers 
in the new developments in content, ma- 
terials, and methods of presentation in con- 
sumer education, the institute this year will 
be devoted to this important phase of educa- 
tion. It will offer an opportunity for two 
weeks of concentrated study under the 
direction of such outstanding authorities in 
the field of consumer education as Henry 
Harap, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tennessee; James Menden- 
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hall, Consumer Division, Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Her- 
bert Tonne, New York University, New 
York City; Elizabeth Dyer, dean of the 
School of Household Administration, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati; Leland Gordon, Den- 
nison University, Granville, Ohio; and 
Joseph DeBrum, Stanford University, Stan- 
ford University, California. Ray G. Price, 
head of the department of business teacher 
training, is chairman of the institute. 

As a result of the present defense emer- 
gency, new consumer problems are rapidly 
developing which make the topic of the in- 
stitute both timely and functional for 
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Outline for Consumer Week 


The Consumer Division of the Office of 
Price Administration, Washington, D. C., 
has issued a suggested outline for a high 
school consumer week. The purpose of the 
activities outline is to interest both the high 
school student and the community in a war- 
time consumer program. The proposed 
program is designed to use the resources of 
the entire high school to help every boy and 
girl to realize and to be able’to assume his 
share of responsibility as a consumer in war- 
time. With this general goal in mind, it is 
suggested that each project center around 
the following questions: (1) Why is the high 
school student a consumer? (2) What can he 
do to further the wartime consumer program 
in the high school? (3) How can he help the 
consumer program in terms of community 
activity? 

The mimeographed outline contains nu- 
merous suggestions on how a high school can 
participate in a consumer week. It also con- 
tains a bibliography of high school consumer 
materials. For information write to the 
Consumer Division, Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. 


Pi Rho Zeta Issues News Bulletin 


Volume I, No. 1 of The Greek Letter, the 
official publication of Pi Rho Zeta, inter- 
national fraternity and sorority, was pub- 
lished in February. C. W. Woodward, presi-. 
dent of the College of Commerce, Burlington, 
lowa, is editor of The Greek Letter. 


This publication will be issued four times 
each year—in January, April, July, and 
October. 


Western Washington Teachers Association 


The meeting of the Western Washington 
Commercial Teachers Association will be 
held on the campus of the University of 
Washington, Seattle, on Saturday, April 4. 

The guest speaker will be J. F. Sherwood, 
vice president of the South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. 
Sherwood’s topic is “Business Training for 
Defense.” The meeting is scheduled to close 
with a business session and an election of 
officers. 


Harry J. Swarm of Stadium High School, 
Tacoma, Washington, will preside over the 
meeting. 
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have a job to do! 


Administrators and teachers have the 
responsibility of training students 
who can take places immediately and 
effectively in the business end of wat 
production. On the “‘office firing line”’ 
in all war industries you'll find thou- 
sands of Ediphone secretaries. More 
are needed mow—in the offices of air- 
craft and engine plants, in shipbuild- 
ing yards and aerial photographic 
factories—in all the vital, intensified 
industries of America at war. 

The Ediphone course, *‘Ediphone 
Voice Writing and Integrated Stud- 











ies,"’ enables you to train students 
most efficiently for these important 
jobs. It’s complete and completely 
unified. 

Send for details, Dept. BS4, The 
Ediphone, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
West Orange, N. J. or Thomas A. 
Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay 
Street, Toronto. 


N 
VOICEWRITER 
Ediph e 
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Schauer at Oklahoma A. and M. College 


Eugene T. Schauer was 
recently appointed to 
teach in the department 
of accounting of the 
School of Commerce, Ok- 
lahoma A. and M. Col- 
lege, Stillwater. 

Mr. Schauer com- 
pleted his undergraduate 
work at Northeastern 
State College, Tahle- 
quah, Oklahoma, receiv- 
ing his B. A. degree in 








1926. He received his 
M. S. degree in 1931 
from the Oklahoma A. 


Eugene Schauer 


and M. College. After 
receiving his M. S. degree, Mr. Schauer 
taught commercial subjects for one year in 
the high school at Duncan, Oklahoma. He 
was then elected to teach business subjects 
at the Bartlesville Junior College, Bartles- 
ville, Oklahoma. In 1938 he joined the 
faculty of Northeastern State College, 
Tahlequah, Oklahoma, as head of the de- 
partment of business education. 


Tri-State Spring Meeting 


The spring meeting of the Tri-State Com- 
mercial Education Association will be held 
at the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, on Friday and Saturday, May 
1 and 2. President D. D. Lessenberry has 
announced the following program: 


FRIDAY, MAY 1 
8:00 Pp. M 
Registration and Inspection of Exhibits 
9:00 P. M. 
Reception and Ball 


SATURDAY, MAY 2 


8:30 a. M.-9:45 A. M. 
Registration and Exhibits 
9:45 a. M.-10:10 A. M. 
Business Meeting and Election of Officers 


10:15 A. M. 

“Hitler, Mussolini, and Petain, As I Knew Them”— 
Bernhard Ragner, former Paris correspondent of 
the Chicago Tribune; now publicity director of the 
Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce 


11:00 a. M. 

“Education in an Industrialized Democracy”—Dr. 
Jacob Meyers, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon 
“Day After Tomorrow’—Arthur C. Horrocks, 


counsel of the public relations department, Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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Johnson Goes to Morehead Teachers College 





Ramon D. Johnson 
was recently elected to 
teach secretarial courses 
at Morehead State 
Teachers College, More- 
head, Kentucky. Re- 
cently he has been acting 
as graduate assistant in 
the department of busi- 
ness education at the 
University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. He was as- 
sistant to A. J. Lawrence, 
head of the department 
of business education. 

Before going to Lex- 
ington, Mr. Johnson was 
head of the commercial department at the 
White County High School, Sparta, Ten- 
nessee. He will receive the M. A. degree from 
the University of Kentucky in June, 1942. 








Ramon Johnson 


Miss Seanor to Teach at Chautauqua 


Alfred H. Quinette of South High School, 
Youngstown, Ohio, and head of the de- 
partment of business education of the 
Chautauqua Summer School, Chautauqua, 
New York, has announced the appointment 
of Mary Edna Seanor as an assistant in his 
department for the 1942 summer session. 
Miss Seanor is head of the commercial de- 
partment in the High School, Shinglehouse, 
Pennsylvania. Miss Seanor will teach 
university undergraduate courses in Gregg 
shorthand and in typewriting. 

Mr. Quinette will teach the following 
graduate credit courses in the New York 
University School of Education Division of 
Chautauqua Summer Schools: Foundations 
of Business Education, Curricula in Business 
Education, and Methods of Teaching Type- 
writing. He will also teach undergraduate 
courses in Gregg shorthand and in type- 
writing. 

Fred H. Ottman, a member of the faculty 
of Wilson Junior College, Chicago, Illinois, 
will also teach at Chautauqua this year. He 
will teach a course in methods of teaching 
bookkeeping. This course will carry gradu- 
ate credit. 

The dates of the summer session at 
Chautauqua are from July 6 to August 14. 
Additional information may be obtained by 
writing to Mrs. Elsie B. Hartzell, Chau- 
tauqua Summer Schools, Chautauqua, New 
York. The summer session catalogue may be 
obtained on request. 
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2ge Thompson Granted Ph. D. Degree Hodge at Northeast Junior College 
The Graduate College James T. Johnson, head 
of the State University of the department of 
of lowa, lowa City, has commerce, Northeast 
announced that on Feb- Junior College, Monroe, 
ruary 3, 1942, Leonard Louisiana, has an- 
W. Thompson, head of nounced that James 
the department of eco- Hodge has been elected 
nomics and business ad- to the faculty to teach 
ministration, Fort Hays shorthand, typewriting, 
Kansas State College, and business machines. 
Hays, was granted the Mr. Hodge received 
Ph. D. degree. Dr. his Master’s degree from 
Thompson majored in North TexasState Teach- 
economics. ers College, Denton. He 
Dr. Thompson holds’ was formerly head of the 
- the B. S. degree in edu- commercial department 
“ Dr.L. Thompson cation and the B.S. de- at Maiaeien High James Hedge 
the gree in commerce from Kansas State Teach- School, Plainview, Texas. He has had 
en- ers College, Emporia. He also holds the several years’ experience as a bookkeeper, 
om M. B. A. degree from the University of a public accountant, and an income tax con- 
42. Kansas, Lawrence. Dr. Thompson is a_ sultant. 
member of Phi Delta Kappa and Pi Omega Mr. Hodge is an active member in several 
Pi fraternities. business education organizations. 
ool, , , 
de- Arizona Occupational Survey 
the A business occupational survey was re- commercial teachers. Of the 207 question- 
— cently undertaken and completed under the naires returned, only 186 reported weak- 
rv auspices of the Arizona Business Educators nesses. The weaknesses, listed in the order 
—_ Association. The survey was under the di- of the frequency in which they were men- 
‘de. rection of C. J. Newnam, Phoenix Junior _ tioned, are: lack of initiative; lack of respon- 
nif College, Phoenix, and James S. Carter, sibility; failure in attention to details; lack 
oe North Phoenix High School, Phoenix. It of common sense; lack of enthusiasm for the 
vee was conducted and completed with the co- job; inability to write legibly; inability to 
88 operation of the commercial teachers andthe meet people; lack of tact; lack of arith- 
ine businessmen throughout Arizona. The pur- metical ability; inability to understand in- 
aa pose of the survey was to determine the structions; lack of industry; lack of good 
' amount and the type of preparation re- English; inability to get along with other 
hes quired by employers for the various fields people; lack of typing skill; lack of courtesy; 
_— of employment. Questionnaires were re- lack of co-operation; lack of good appear- 
turned by 207 businesses in the state of ance; lack of honesty; lack of physical 
od Arizona. vitality; lack of neatness. 
7 r The following data and information con- The following tabulation gives data con- 
aa cerning the frequency of weaknesses in em- cerning the minimum educational require- 
ilty ployees should be of particular interest to all ments for beginners: 
‘He PERCENTAGE | PERCENTAGE | PERCENTAGE | PERCENTAGE 
“a NuMBER OF} OF CONCERNS | OF CoNCERNS | OF CONCERNS | OF CONCERNS 
ung CLASSIFICATION OF WORKERS Concerns| Speciryinc | SpeciryinG | SpeciFYING | SPECIFYING 
\du- REpoRTING|GRADE ScHoot} Hicu Scuoot | Two Years | Four YEArs 
GRADUATION | OF COLLEGE | OF COLLEGE 
at Retail Salesmen......... ere 74 14.86 85.14 are ar 
14. Wholesale Salesmen............... me £  “Gisses 93.75 oe 6.25 
| by ee cli atc acakcwan’ 55 9.09 85.45 1.82 3.64 
au- 56 5 io x -a:srm danas 54 5.56 85.19 9.25 
aol Secretaries...............-0000: 33 3.03 81.82 12.12 3.03 
— Bookkeepers... . ae saa mehbel ee ree 93.75 |  ..... 6.25 
y be Typists......... enable 11 18.18 72.73 a 9.09 
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FUNDAMENTALS 


OF 


ADVERTISING 


THIRD EDITIO! 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING 
fits into the modern merchandising 
program for it vibrates with the 
realities and the romance of modern 
advertising. The book is chock-full 
of new subject matter, new illustra- 
tions, and new problems. Its sim- 
plicity will lift the heavy teaching bur- 
den from your shoulders. Advertis- 
ing is presented in a simple, direct, 
and unornamented manner. A work- 
book is available for optional use. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


New York 
Dallas 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 








Pi Omega Pi at Wayne University 


The Beta Iota chapter of Pi Omega Pi, 
national business education fraternity, was 
installed at Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan, on March 20. The installation 
ceremony took place following a dinner 
meeting held at the Wardell Hotel, Detroit. 
The officer in charge of the ceremonies was 
Irma Ehrenhardt, national organizer. She 
was assisted by Eleanor Skimin, honorary 
member of Pi Omega Pi. 

The faculty members of Wayne University 
who were initiated are: James L. Holtsclaw, 
Chester O. Weimer, Hannah Walker, and 


Leslie J. Whale, sponsor of the new chapter. 


- _ . 
California Business Educators’ Conference 


The ninth annual conference of the Cali- 
fornia Business Educators’ Association was 
held at the Los Angeles City College on 
March 28. “Business Education in the 
Community, State, and Nation” was the 
general theme of the conference. 

R. P. Meairs, president of the Association, 
served as chairman of the forenoon general 
session. Dr. Howard A. Campion, assistant 
superintendent of Los Angeles City Schools, 
delivered an address at this meeting. 
Eleanor Skimin of the High School of Com- 
merce and Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan, conducted a demonstration on 
the new technique of teaching transcription 
following the forenoon general session. Dr. 
Elam J. Anderson, president of Redlands 
University, Redlands, California, was the 
luncheon speaker. 

The chairman of the afternoon general 
session was Maribel Shimmin, vice president 
of the Association. John N. Given, super- 
visor of commercial education, Los Angeles, 
was leader of a panel discussion on the 
topic, ““What’s New in Business Educa- 
tion.”” The following prominent educators 
took part in this discussion: Dr. Margaret 
E. Bennett, director of guidance, Pasadena, 
California; Ralph R. Snyder, Fullerton 
Junior College, Fullerton, California; John 
F. Sherwood, vice president of the South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Dr. R. E. Berry, Chaffey Junior Col- 
lege, Ontario, California; Harry C. Eckhoff, 
Fremont High School, Oakland, California; 
Ralph I. Choplin, San Diego Vocational 
School, San Diego, California; Dr. S. J. 
Wanous, University of California at Los 
Angeles; Dr. W. R. Blackler, University of 
California, Berkeley; and Joseph DeBrum, 


Stanford U., Stanford University, California. 
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University of Chicago Conference 


The 1942 Conference on Business Educa- 
tion, sponsored by the Schoul of Business, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, will 
be concerned with “Standards in Business 
Education.” This year the conference will 
be on an invitational basis, and it will be 
closed to the general public. Those who are 
to participate in the conference will be 
members of a work committee composed of 
representative educators, selected represen- 
tatives of business teaching organizations, 
and invited guests. 

All persons who are particularly interested 
in the problem of standards in business 
education and who wish to attend the con- 
ference may make application to the Con- 
ference Committee, School of Business, 
University of Chicago, Chicago. Illinois. The 
conference will be held on Friday and 
Saturday, June 26 and 27. 


Graduate Assistantships at Indiana U. 


The School of Business and the Depart- 
ment of Economics of Indiana University, 
Bloomington, have available a number of 
graduate assistantships for the academic 
year 1942-43. These assistantships are open 
to graduates of accredited colleges and uni- 
versities and they carry stipends of $300 to 
$600. A few assistantships with stipends of 
$1,000 and $1,200 are available. Graduate 
students who live outside the state of 
oe are not required to pay extra tuition 
ees. 

Graduate courses and research programs 
lead to the following degrees: Master of 
Science in Business, Master of Commercial 
Science, Master of Arts in Economics, and 
Doctor of Philosophy. 

Candidates for graduate degrees may 
specialize in any of the following fields: 
accounting, business education, economic 
history, economic theory, finance, insurance, 
international economics, labor economics, 
management, marketing, money and bank- 
ing, personnel administration, public finance, 
public utilities, real estate and land econom- 
les, retailing, secretarial science, and sta- 
tistics. 

Students who wish to become candidates 
for these awards are invited to write for 
complete details. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to Dean Arthur M. Weimer, School 
of Business, or to Dr. James E. Moffat, De- 
partment of Economics, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. Applications should 
be filed before April 1 or soon thereafter. 
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Oklahoma Teachers Elect Officers 
Raymond R. White, 


assistant professor of sec- 
retarial science, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, was recently elected 
president of the Okla- 
homa Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation. 
Mr. White obtained his 
Master’s degree at the 
University of Oklahoma 
in 1940. He has had 
several years’ high school 
teaching experience. At 
the present time he is 
serving as membership 
chairman of the state of 
Oklahoma for the National Business Teach- 
ers Association. 


The other officers elected to serve during 
1942 are: vice president, Ethel Brock, High 
School, Ponca City; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. 
Carol Steward Masters, Oklahoma Baptist 
University, Shawnee. 


Elvin S. Eyster of Indiana University, 
Bloomington, and past-president of the Na- 
tional Business Teachers Association, spoke 
at the convention. The topic of his address 
was “The Problems of Commercial Teach- 
ers.”” W. G. Green, president of Engineering 
Laboratories, Inc., Tulsa, Oklahoma, also 
appeared on the program. 





R. R. White 


N. B. T. A. Yearbooks Still Available 


J. Murray Hill, secretary of the National 
Business Teachers Association, has an- 
nounced that there is still available a good 
supply of the 1941 Yearbook entitled 
“Problems and Issues in Business Educa- 
tion.” 

The following are the titles and the 
quantities of the various volumes that are 
available: 


10 copies of “Tested Teaching Procedures” —1987 
Yearbook 


20 copies of “Factors of Learning and Teaching 
Techniques” —1938 Yearbook 


200 copies of “Problems and Issues in Business Edu- 
cation” —1941 Yearbook 


Until the supply is exhausted, these 
copies are available for $2.50 each, or at the 
rate of $2.00 a copy when four or more 
copies are ordered. A cash remittance should 
be sent with the order to J. Murray Hill, 
Bowling Green College of Commerce, Bowl- 
ing Green, Kentucky. 
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Bassett Appointed Head 


E. D. Bassett has been 
appointed acting head of 
the business education 
division of the San Diego 
Vocational School, San 
Diego, California. He 
was formerly supervisor 
of the evening division of 
the San Diego Vocational 
School. Mr. Bassett has 
taken over the duties of 
Ralph Choplin, who is on 
leave of absence to take 
graduate work at Clare- 
mont College, Clare- 
mont, California. 

Mr. Bassett received 
his A. B. degree at Fresno State College, 
Fresno, California, and his M. S. degree from 
the University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles. 

Before going to San Diego Mr. Bassett 
was head of the business education depart- 
ment at the San Luis Obispo Junior College, 
San Luis Obispo, California. He was also a 
teacher at the Merritt Business School, Oak- 
land, California. 





E. D. Bassett 


Michigan Commercial Teachers Meet 


The sixth annual convention of the 
Michigan Commercial Education Associa- 
tion was held at the Hotel Bancroft, Saginaw, 
Michigan, on March 27 and 28. The con- 
vention was opened with a general session on 
Friday, March 27. The session, scheduled as 
a research conference, was devoted to reports 
on research studies being conducted by the 
Association. A luncheon held on Friday was 
presided over by President John Cooper of 
Northern High School, Flint. A guidance 
conference was held on Friday afternoon, 
and a banquet was held on Friday evening. 
“This Bedeviled World” was the topic of 
the address given by Major Norman Allan 
Imrie at the banquet. The program held on 
Saturday consisted of conferences on short- 
hand, distributive education, and bookkeep- 
ing, as well as a business problems clinic. 

Several outstanding leaders in business 
education appeared on the program, in- 
cluding J. L. Holtsclaw, supervising principal 
of commercial education in Detroit, Michi- 
gan; D. D. Lessenberry, director of business 
courses at the University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; and Dr. J. Mar- 
shall Hanna of Western Michigan College of 
Education, Kalamazoo. 
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Intermountain Commercial Contest 


The eighteenth annual Intermountain 
Commercia] Contest will be held at Provo, 
Utah, on Friday, April 10. The contest is 
sponsored by the College of Commerce of 
Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. 
The events of both Class A and Class B 
schools include contests in first- and second- 
year bookkeeping; first-, second-, and third- 
year typewriting; and first- and second-year 
shorthand. 

All visiting teachers and school officials 
will be guests of the University at a special 
luncheon to be held at the banquet hall of 
the Joseph Smith Building. Immediately 
following the luncheon a conference of high 
school commercial teachers will be held 
under the direction of H. B. Gunderson, 
Utah state vocational director, Salt Lake 
City. Dr. S. J. Wanous, professor of business 
education at the University of California, 
Los Angeles, will be the guest speaker at the 
luncheon. There will also be an opportunity 
for discussion of commercial and vocational 


problems. 
a s . 


Murdy Appointed Assistant Superintendent 


Robert H. Murdy is the new assistant 
superintendent of schools, New Bedford, 
Massachusetts. Mr. Murdy has been serv- 
ing as assistant principal of the New Bed- 
ford High School for several years. He is 
being replaced as vice principal by Joseph 
A. McDonnell. 

Mr. Murdy’s teaching career began in the 
fall of 1911 when he taught in the evening 
high school at New Bedford. In 1915 he at- 
tended New York University, New York 
City, where he completed the requirements 
for his Bachelor’s degree. After receiving 
his degree he taught commercial subjects at 
Mount Vernon, New York. In June, 1918, 
he joined the Navy and was in active 
service until December, 1918. He then 
founded and served as principal of a soldier’s 
school at Camp Upton, New York. In 1919 
he received an appointment to teach com- 
mercial subjects at New Bedford High 
School. He taught commercial subjects from 
1919 until 1938, at which time he was ap- 
pointed assistant principal of the school. 

Mr. McDonnell, who succeeds Mr. Murdy, 
is a graduate of Bay Path Institute, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. He has been president 
of the New Bedford Teachers’ Association 
and more recently he has been the faculty 
manager of athletics in the New Bedford 


High School. 
Pi deve Steet 
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A PRACTICAL COURSE 
IN BUSINESS METHODS 





that rec ognizes 


the management ¢ olen 


of small businesses 











BUSINESS PRINCIPLES 
AND MANAGEMENT 


By SHILT AND WILSON 





In the development of BUSINESS 
PRINCIPLES AND MANAGEMENT 
particular attention has been given 
to the specific details of organizing 
and operating a small business— 
business methods such as those re- 
guired in managing and operating 
a meat market, a bakery, a drug 
store, a dry cleaning business, and 
many other types of businesses. 


Particular care has been taken to 
avoid a technical development of 
principles of management and or- 
ganization; therefore, specific details 
of procedure, organization, and man- 
agement are discussed. 
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Cincinnati 
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Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 


The meeting of the Ohio Commercial 
Teachers’ Association will be held at the 
Hotel Hollenden, Cleveland, Ohio, on April 
17 and 18. Extensive plans have been 
made for the entertainment of those teachers 
who will be present on Friday night. The 
book and equipment displays will also be 
open for inspection. 

Elvin S. Eyster of Indiana University, 
Bloomington, and formerly of the United 
States Office of Education, Washington, D. 
C., will address the general session on 
Saturday morning. The topic of his ad- 
dress will be “Business Education in the 
Program for the Vocational Training of De- 
fense Workers.” President Gale Watts of 
Portsmouth High School, Portsmouth, has 
also announced that the following depart- 
mental meetings will be held on Saturday 
morning: 


SOCIAL BUSINESS DEPARTMENT 


Chairman—Herbert G. Davis, High School, West 
Lafayette 

“Implications and Objectives of Consumer and Eco- 
nomic Education During Our War Emergency”— 
Ralph F. Beckert, Ohio University, Athens 


RURAL AND SMALL CITY SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 


Chairman—Charles Spitler, High School, Shadyside 

“Adjustments We Must Make in Business Educa- 
tion”—Ray G. Price, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


BOOKKEEPING DEPARTMENT 


Chairman—L. C. Baumgardner, Cuyahoga Falls 

Addresses by H. W. Wilbur, Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio; a representative from the Navy Re- 
cruiting Service; and a representative from the 
Federal Social Security Board 


SALESMANSHIP-MERCHANDISING DEPARTMENT 


Chairman—J. H. Martin, High School, Steubenville 
Program not yet reported 


TEACHER TRAINING DEPARTMENT 

Chairman—Dr. D. T. Krauss, Wittenberg College, 
Springfield 

“Types of Methods Courses Appropriate for the 
Salesmanship- Merchandising Field” —Margaret A. 
Purdy, head of department of distributive educa- 
tion, Bowling Green State University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio 

“The Relationship of the Business Education De- 
partments to the Program of Distributive Educa- 
tion Under the George-Deen Act’’—Nina Clover, 
supervisor of distributive education, Board of Edu- 
cation, Akron, Ohio 

Discussion 


STENOGRAPHIC-TYPING DEPARTMENT 


Chairman—W. A. Rider, High School, Bowling Green 
Program not yet reported 
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Kentucky Business Teachers to Meet 


The fourteenth annual convention of the 
Kentucky Business Education Association 
will be held at the Puritan Hotel, Louisville, 
Kentucky, on April 16. This will be the 
third meeting of the Kentucky Business Edu- 
cation Association as an associated group of 
the Kentucky Education Association. The 
program for the meeting is as follows: 

9:30 a. M.-10:00 A. Mm. 

Registration 
10:00 a. M. 

“Social Implications of War Finance’—Professor 

Charles W. Williams, head of economics depart- 


ment, University of Louisville, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky 


10:45 A. M. 
Business Meeting 
12:15 P. M. 
Luncheon 


12:45 P. M. 
Introduction of Guests and Officers 
1:00 P. M. 

“Business Education in the Defense Training Pro- 
gram’’—Elvin S. Eyster, professor of business ad- 
ministration, Indiana University, Bloomington 

1:55 P. M. 
Adjournment 
. e * 


Indiana Invitational Conference 


The twenty-second Annual Invitational 
Conference of Indiana Business Education 
Teachers was held at Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana, on February 13 
and 14. The theme of this two-day con- 
ference was ““The Business Teacher’s Place 
in the Present Crisis.” Several outstanding 
teachers appeared on the program. 

The following are the new officers elected 
to serve during 1942: chairman, Howard 
Stewart, Butler University, Indianapolis; 
vice chairman, Thelma Gruver, Central High 
School, Evansville; secretary, Herman True- 
love, Laboratory School, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute. 

The picture below was taken at the con- 
ference banquet. 
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A PRACTICAL 
WORKBOOK FOR 
YOUR COURSE IN 

ARITHMETIC 


WORKBOOK 
IN 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


THIRD EDITION — By SMITH 


e 75 drills 
e 75 tests 
¢ Progress charts 


SMITH’S WORKBOOK IN BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC is designed to be used 
for intensive skill development in 
simple arithmetic and for training in 
rapid calculation. The workbook con- 
tains 75 drills and 75 tests. The drill 
is printed on one side of the sheet, and 
the test on the other side. Complete 
instructions give information essen- 
tial to the proper completion of the 
drills and the tests. A standard time 
is given for each drill and each test. 
| 
List price, 60 cents, 
subject to usual 


school discount 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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FOR YOUR 





OPTIONAL PRACTICE 
MATERIAL 


A First-Semester Workbook 
A Second-Semester Workbook 


Objective Achievement Tests 
(With Final Examinations) 


General Business Practice Set 
A Household and Budget Set 
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GENERAL BUSINESS is recommended for courses often referred 
to as everyday business, junior business, elementary business, 
general business, and introduction to business. 


GEAERAL BUSES 


FOURTH EDITION 
CRABBE AND SALSGIVER 


The topics covered in GENERAL BUSINESS, 
Fourth Edition, place emphasis on those general, 
nontechnical values of business information 
that will prove useful to everyone regardless of 
his occupational interests. The course treats 
the latest practices in business. It covers a 
wealth of important business information, and 
it gives close attention to specific procedures in 
business. 


Simplified business arithmetic has been woven 
into many of the problems and projects which 
follow each unit of study. Arithmetic is sys- 
tematically woven into the course, thus corre- 
lating simple arithmetic with general business 
information. 


GENERAL BUSINESS will have an immediate 
appeal to your pupils because the training pro- 
vided is of immediate value. 


SOUTH -WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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Salesmanship Without Co-operative Program 
(Continued from page 350) 


provides various items, listed alphabetically, 
under each major heading. The grades are 
based on a numerical scale and directions 
are given at the top of the chart. Since our 
school uses the letter system of grading 
(A, B, C, D, and F), the student can make 
his own transposition. There are five major 
headings which run horizontally across the 
page. In these spaces the members of the 
class insert numbers from one to five. At 
the end of the demonstration the pupils 
add the numerical points of the five major 
headings and average the total by dividing 
by 5. By converting this number into the 
alphabetical scale shown at the top of the 
chart, each member of the class rates the 
student-salesman. The class discussion then 
takes place, after which the entire class, 
with the aid of the teacher, rates the student- 
salesman. A student knows at once what 
his faults may be, what his commendable 
points are, and what his grade is for the 
sales demonstration. The chart is revised 
occasionally to keep it up to date. This 
method permits students to act as sales- 
people, and it also permits others to act as 
customers. The teacher and other faculty 
members may also act as buyers. Members 
of the faculty often help the student-demon- 
strators because their objections or ques- 
tions are more logical. 

That this method or technique has its 
virtues is attested by local merchants who 
employ many of these students, especially 
during the holidays or during sales events. 
The students seem to overcome fear and 
timidity by working before groups whom 
they recognize as their friends and school- 
mates. On returning to school after selling 
in stores during the Christmas holidays, 
most of the students report that it was much 
easier to work after having given a sales 
demonstration before the class. 

Local merchants have often sent out valu- 
able merchandise to aid the students in 
their demonstrations if they were asked to 
do so by the student making the sale or by 
the teacher. This is especially true with 
heavy merchandise, such as stoves, refrig- 
erators, furniture, and radios. These mer- 
chants have also agreed to send out their 
salesmen to assist the students and to give 
demonstrations before the class. I feel that 
it is better for the salesman’s demonstration 
to follow student demonstrations. 

_ Woodrow Wilson High School also works 
into its program a class in applied selling. 
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In this class the students work in the student- 
body store, which is kept open eight hours a 
day. This method provides opportunity for 
students to gain experience in actual selling 
and managerial work as they progress 
through their three years in high school. 
After the students have graduated and 
gone their way, we may have a small amount 
of satisfaction in knowing that they have 
had some actual selling experience, even 
though it was limited and, at times, quite 
unreal or like play. After all, however, 
isn’t every sale a drama? If these students 
can carry away better methods of display 
and dramatization, hasn’t the time and the 
money spent been worth while? Certainly, 
they should be somewhat better judges of 
selling procedure. They should also know a 
great deal more about buying and selecting 
their needs. As one girl said in class at the 
close of the semester, “I feel sure that I’ll 
never have a quick deal pulled on me as 
easily as my mother has had them pulled on 


her.” 
oe * = 


Department of Business, N. E. A. 


“Business Education in Wartime” will be 
the theme of the annual meeting of the 
Department of Business Education of the 
National Education Association, to be held 
in Denver, Colorado, on June 28 to July 1. 

The first day of the convention will be 
devoted to a general meeting and four sec- 
tional meetings. On Tuesday, the second 
day of the convention, a number of leading 
business educators, military men, and busi- 
nessmen will participate in a panel discus- 
sion on “Business Education, an Aid to 
Victory.” Three sectional meetings will fol- 
low the panel discussion. The annual 
luncheon, business meeting, and general 
session have been scheduled for the closing 
day of the convention. 

H. P. Guy, president of the Department 
of Business Education of the National Edu- 
cation Association, reports that the business 
teachers in Denver have a national reputa- 
tion for their gracious hospitality. The com- 
mittee on local arrangements has already 
made plans for the entertainment of De- 
partment members and their guests. 

All those who are planning to attend the 
convention are urged to obtain room reser- 
vations at the Albany Hotel, which will be 
the headquarters for members of the De- 
partment of Business Education. A single 
room may be reserved at the rate of $2.50 
a day, or a double room may be reserved at 
the rate of $6.00 a day. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS 


by Paul L. Salsgiver, co-author 
General Business 


PROVIDING FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES. 
There are available an almost unlimited 
number of learning activities that may be 
assigned to pupils in the study of any part 
of the course in general business. For ex- 
ample, pupils may be asked to read the text- 
book or the supplementary references, to 
write reports, to lead class discussions, to 
solve problems, to collect information in 
notebooks, or to conduct interviews. Any 
good textbook provides a number of such 
learning situations. However, it is not ad- 
visable to require every pupil in the class to 
complete all the suggested learning activities. 
Instead, learning activities must be planned 
by the teacher so as to provide for the dif- 
ferent needs and abilities represented by the 
various pupils in the class. 


It is a good plan for the teacher to study 
the needs of the class and to select certain 
activities and projects as basic or required 
learning activities for every member of the 
class. Required activities should be chosen 
so as to assure the development of the 
fundamental understandings, attitudes, and 
skills to be acquired by all the pupils. Other 
activities may be suggested as optional learn- 
ing activities, or they may be assigned in- 
dividually. Thus, a challenge is provided 
for pupils having different interests. 

The plan for providing for individual 
differences may take the form of a duplicated 
study guide designed to cover a unit of work. 
Such a study guide may contain a list of 
the learning outcomes to be achieved by the 
pupils in the study of the unit, a list of 
activities designated as required, and a list 
of activities designated as optional. 


In planning the activities for a study 
guide, the teacher should be sure (a) that 
each activity proposed indicates clearly to 
the pupils the purpose of the learning exer- 
cise, (b) that clear, specific, and definite 
directions are given for completing each 
learning exercise, (c) that each activity 
definitely relates to the general objectives 
in teaching and learning the unit, (d) that 
learning activities are included which relate 
to situations within the life experiences of 
the pupils, and (e) that a variety of learning 
activities is included so as to provide for indi- 
vidual differences in pupils’ interests and 
abilities. 
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BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 
by R. R. Aurner, author 
Effective Business Correspondence 


COMPANY ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION. As 
a teaching device to contribute a sense of 
learning continuity and a_ well-rounded 
understanding of certain business relation- 
ships, there is something to be said in favor 
of organizing the class into a company to 
bear the name of an individual, a partner- 
ship, or a corporation. To meet situations 
that arise in the course of business, the 
students may write letters, reports, memo- 
randa, and inter-office communications in the 
name of the company. Oral conferences, 
telephone conversations, and interviews may 
also be carried on. The practical need for 
these modes of activity becomes evident in 
the formation and the conduct of the com- 
pany. Each factor may be studied to some 
extent in its proper setting. 


The following example will illustrate the 
use of this device: The company receives a 
shipment of goods which is several items 
short. You are the officer in charge of the 
day’s operations. What will you do? Feel 
free to consult your fellow officers. Will you 
telephone, telegraph, send a special delivery 
letter, send an air mail letter, or send a letter 
by first-class mail. Will the letter embody a 
sharp tone, a mild tone, a neutral tone, a 
humble tone, or a tone gradation different 
from all these? Will the request for the miss- 
ing items be made at the beginning, the 
middle, or the end of the message? If your 
fellow counselors cannot agree on the best 
comprehensive plan, let each one try a 
different method and submit the results to 
the general manager. 


Related in nature to the company de- 
scribed above is the organization of an 
Effective Letter Club. The students may be 
made eligible for elective membership upon 
the completion of some task of business 
communication, the nature of this task to 
be set by the teacher, who is ex officio presi- 
dent of the club. Club members may be 
paired and, through a private postal ex- 
change, they may carry on progressive busi- 
ness negotiations. One member is appointed 
purchasing agent, for example; the other 
member is appointed a credit officer. One 
member is appointed an adjuster; the other 
member is appointed the consumer who has 
made the purchase. Devices of this type lend 
motivating realism to the class activities. 
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ECONOMICS 
by J. H. Dodd, author 


Introductory Economics 


SHARING THE NATIONAL INCOME. It is most 
important for students to appreciate the 
fact that, on the whole, individual welfare 
depends upon (1) the size and the nature of 
the national income, and (2) how the na- 
tional income is distributed. It is also essen- 
tial for students to understand that (1) the 
national income consists of goods and serv- 
ices, and (2) all production under our system 
of a division of labor is co-operative. These 
concepts are vital if any worth-while study 
of the problem of the equitable distribution 
is to be made. Many factors are involved in 
production, but for the sake of simplicity of 
treatment, it is convenient to consider only 
four of these factors. The function of the 
government in aiding production may well 
be considered separately, since ours is a 
system of free enterprise. 


In the study of the factors of production 
it should be pointed out that all factors are 
essential, and it is assumed that the owner of 
a factor of production is entitled to income 
in proportion to the value of his contribution 
to production. Of course, this assumes the 
institution of private property. The teacher 
can give many examples to illustrate how 
varying the size of a given factor may affect 
total output in a given situation. In this 
way the concept of marginal productivity 
can be developed. The subject of marginal 
productivity should not be pursued too far, 
but the functioning of the present system of 
distribution can be appreciated much better 
if students grasp the meaning of the term. 
The skillful teacher can develop a practical 
understanding of marginal productivity by 
various examples familiar to his students. 


Effective teaching of economics necessi- 
tates consideration of some debatable prob- 
lems. The relations of management and 
employers is one such problem. In some 
school localities the teacher is under little 
pressure to maintain a neutral, detached at- 
titude. In other situations the exercise of 
tactfulness is required. Needless to say, in 
all cases the teacher should endeavor to 
conduct the study of this subject dis- 
passionately and without evidence of emo- 
tion. Otherwise he may lose the respect of 
his class and involve himself in difficulties 
with individuals and groups in the com- 
munity. 
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MACHINE CALCULATION 


by Raymond C. Goodfellow, co-author 
Machine Calculator Courses 


HOW SHOULD NEW TOPICS BE PRESENTED? 
The answer to this question will depend to 
some extent on the classroom setup and 
whether there is individual progress. Here 
are the two leading possibilities for pre- 
senting new topics: (1) the student should 
read the textbook explanation and begin the 
new work when he is ready; (2) the teacher 
should explain the new topic and the student 
may then begin work. 


The main weakness of the first method is 
that the student, after reading the textbook 
explanation, might think that he under- 
stands the topic and he may waste too much 
time in practicing before it is discovered 
that he is doing something wrong. The stu- 
dent may also lose considerable time in read- 
ing and rereading a textbook explanation in 
his attempts to understand it before he calls 
for assistance from the teacher. The second 
method steals from the student the oppor- 
tunity for reasoning and the satisfaction of 
understanding the work through his own 
efforts. 

A combination of both methods would 
therefore seem to be the best way of intro- 
ducing new work. The student should read 
the textbook explanation first, for he will 
then have a chance to do his own reasoning. 
After this, an explanation and a demon- 
stration by the teacher will serve to verify 
the student’s interpretation of the textbook 
and it will check any misunderstanding. If 
there is still any doubt in the student’s mind 
he can read the textbook explanation again. 
More than likely, a second reading will add 
to the teacher’s introduction and it will solve 
any difficulty. If the vagueness has not been 
cleared up by this time, the student can ask 
the teacher for additional information or 
for a further explanation. 


In his explanation the teacher will find 
that comparing machine work, wherever pos- 
sible, to “pencil and paper” arithmetic will 
greatly simplify matters. 

If the class setup permits, students’ 
answers should be checked as often as pos- 
sible during the period, either by the teacher 
himself or by student assistants. This 
methodical checking will add to the students’ 
self-confidence and it will enable the teacher 
to do remedial teaching soon after the mis- 
takes have been made. 















From Books to Business. A 28-page, printed, 
paper-bound booklet designed to help the student get a 
job and hold a job. It covers in a simple, interesting 
way the interview, the position, the future, the com- 
posite application form, and the personality chart. It 
also lists books for supplementary reading. Price 25 
cents, prepaid. Transcription Supervisors’ Association 
of New York, 2 East End Avenue, New York City. 


The Consumer and the War—A Study Out- 
line. January, 1942. A $3l-page, mimeographed, 
aper-bound wartime booklet for consumer group 
eaders. The outline is for the use of discussion groups. 
It deals mainly with specific adjustments which in- 
dividual consumers can make to the war situation in 
their day-by-day activities. Single copies free. Con- 
sumer Division, Office of Price Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C 


More for Your Money. Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 68, Consumer Series No. 4. By Carol Willis Moffett. 
A $2-page, printed, paper-bound pamphlet providing a 
discussion of consumer standards in relation to off- 
setting the losses in purchasing power due to higher 
prices. It explains what standards are, the steps used 
in setting up standards for farm products, how stand- 
ards are developed, and getting standards into use. 
Price 10 cents. Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, New York. 


Dictionary of Bookkeeping and Accounting 
Terminology. 1942. A 3l-page, printed, paper- 
bound pamphlet providing definitions of terms used 
in bookkeeping and accounting. It will be useful in 
the hands of students for permanent reference and 
review. It can be used effectively in the teaching of 
spelling and in the development of a shorthand vo- 
cabulary. Single copies 10 cents. South-Western 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Dallas. 


Teacher Training and Research Studies in 
Business Education. December, 1941. Bulletin No. 
24 of the National Association of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions. Edited by Ann Brewington, 
School of Business, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois. A $5-page, printed, paper-bound bulletin 
containing articles on various phases of teacher train- 
ing, @ survey of requirements for the Master’s degree, 
a bibliography of research studies on business educa- 
tion, and information about the curriculum require- 
ments for preparation to teach business writing at the 
college level. Price 50 cents. H. M. Doutt, University 
of Akron, Akron, Ohio. 





NEW LITERATURE 


Guidance and Personnel Books of 1940. 
By Robert Hoppock and Samuel Spiegler. A 6-page, 
printed leaflet providing a selected bibliography of 
books and pamphlets on guidance and personnel. Most 
of the books are concerned with methods and tech- 
niques of guidance and personnel work. Single copies 
25 cents each, cash with order; ten or more copies 15 
cents each, f.o.b. New York; one hundred or more copies 
5 cents each. Occupational Index, Inc., New York 
University, Washington Square, New York, New York. 


Money Management for Households. A 49- 
page, printed, paper-bound pamphlet designed to 
acquaint individuals and families with a simple method 
of budgeting, and to help people use a budget. It 
provides forms that may be used in making use of and 
in keeping a budget. Price 21% cents each in stamps. 
Household Finance Corporation, 919 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Money Management Principles. A 24-page, 
printed, paper-bound pamphlet setting forth standards 
that should be followed in financial planning and money 
management. It discusses the plan of handling money, 
the points to be considered in money management, 
and the need for outlining a definite plan of spending. 
Price 24% cents each in stamps. Household Finance 
—— 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 

inois. 


Hazards of Retailing. By the Twentieth Century 
Fund Committee on Distribution. A 10-page, printed, 
paper-bound bulletin based on a two-year survey of 
the cost of distributing goods in the United States. 
It gives facts, figures, and requirements to be taken 
into consideration in regard to the success of the retail 
store. Price 2 cents each in quantities up to 500; 1% 
cents each in quantities over 500. The Twentieth 
so Fund, 330 West 42d Street, New York, New 
York. 


How Consumers Add to Distribution Costs. 
By the Twentieth Century Fund Committee on Dis- 
tribution. A 9-page, printed, paper-bound bulletin 
which discusses our buying habits and how the special 
services we demand all figure in the price we pay for 
goods. The bulletin is written in simple, nontechnical 
language, and it should be of interest to teachers of 
consumer education, advanced business, and retailing 
and merchandising. Price 2 cents each in quantities up 
to 600; 144 cents each in quantities over 500. The 
Twentieth Century Fund, 330 West 42d Street, New 
York, New York. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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WHEN IT COMES TO THE 
BALANCE SHEET APPROACH 


McKINSEY AND PIPER’S 







For a Self-Contained 


One-Year Course 


~ bookkeeping & Accounting 


For a Two-Year 
Correlated Course FOURTH EDITION 


. 
The balance sheet approach in the fourth edition 


of BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING reaches 
a new peak of simplicity. It represents a high 
degree of refinement. It is constructed of short 
chapters reasonably uniform in length. The 
progress is developed smoothly, and ample oppor- 
tunity is provided for personal and family records 
along with business records. Plenty of oppor- 
tunity is provided for applying bookkeeping 
principles to numerous personal uses, such as 
keeping records for a club, a church, a class, and 
many other types of organizations. 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, Fourth 


Edition, is designed for a self-contained one-year 





course or for a two-year correlated course. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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“LAUGH AND THE WORLD LAUGHS 


The Tandem 


Ruth rode on my cycle car, directly back of me. I 
hit a bump at sixty-five, and rode on ruthlessly. 
eee 


Occult Bookkeeping 


Gray: “How did you list the money that fortune- 
teller got from you?” 

Green: “I entered it under the heading of ‘Prophet 
and Lost.’”’ a 


Deficit 


Johnnie, when asked by his teacher to define “deficit,” 
said: 
“A deficit is what you’ve got when you haven’t as 
much as if you had just nothing.” 
ee 


Even in Death They Pursue 


Angry Widow (after learning husband left her noth- 
ing): “I want you to take ‘Rest in peace’ off that tomb- 
stone I ordered yesterday.” 

Stonecutter: “I can’t do that, but I can put some- 
thing underneath.” 

“All right. Add ‘Til I come.’ ” 

e ee 


And His Name Was Jack 


On the first day of the second semester in school, the 
little boys took their seats and waited until the teacher 
came down among them to get their names. The first 
one to whom she came replied that his name was Si. 

“No,” the teacher corrected, “you musn’t say Si. 
Say Silas.” 

Next she came to one who said his name was Tom. 

“No,” the teacher said impressively, “‘it’s Thomas.” 

“And now, little boy,” she inquired of a lad in the 
end row, “what is your name?” 

“Jackass,” responded the bright lad. 

e ee 


Law Abiding Citizen 


Not long ago Deacon Miller bought a horse and 
buggy and took his wife out one Sunday for a drive. 
They came to a neighboring town and saw a sign which 
read, “Speed limit, fifteen miles per hour.” 

“Here, Ma,” said the deacon excitedly, “you take 
the lines and drive, and I’ll use the whip. Maybe we 


can make it.” 
eee 


Then He Resigned 


“I don’t want any callers this afternoon,” said the 
businessman to the office boy. “If they say their 
business is important, just tell them that’s what they 
all say.” 

That afternoon a lady called and insisted on seeing 
him. “I am his wife,” she exclaimed. 

“That’s what they all say,” said the office boy. 
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On Condition 


Mrs. Howe sent her small son across to the neigh- 
bor’s home with the message that if it were agreeable, 
Mrs. Howe would call that afternoon. On his return 
the lad was asked what he had said to the lady. 

“I told her,” he replied, “‘that if she would make 
herself agreeable you would be over this afternoon.” 

eee 


Courteous 


“You gave your seat to a poor Irishman last night, 
didn’t you?” 
“Why no. What makes you say that?” 
“Well, I distinctly heard you say in your sleep, ‘Oh, 
that’s all right, I'll stand Pat!” 
eee 


Worse Yet 


The old lady was looking for something to grumble 
about. She entered the butcher’s shop with the light 
of battle in her eyes. 

“I believe that you sell diseased meat here!” 

“Worse,”’ replied the butcher blandly. 

“What do you mean, worse?’ demanded the aston- 
ished patron. 

“The meat we serve is dead!” confided the butcher 
in a stage whisper. 

ee 
Ancient History 


Teacher: “Who did the most good—Henry Ford or 
Billy Sunday?” 
Student: “‘That’s easy! Henry Ford.” 
Teacher: ““Why do you say that?” 
Student: “Because Henry Ford shook the devil out 
of more people than Billy Sunday ever could.” 
ee e@e 


Ain’t She Mean? 


“‘What is the matter?” asked the mother of a six- 
year-old girl as she came home almost in tears after 
her first day in school. 

“I don’t like the teacher,” she said. 

_ you hardly know her. What has she done to 
you 

“When I went in, she said, ‘You sit here for the 
present,’ and she never brought it.” 

ee ee 
Disillusioned 

Every year college deans pop the routine question to 
their undergraduates: “‘Why did you come to college?” 
Traditionally, the answers match the question in trite- 
ness. But last year one co-ed unexpectedly confided: 

“I came to be went with—but I ain’t yet!” 

ee @e 


The Old Maid’s Creed 


I have decided not to marry until I am thirty. 
I have decided not to be thirty until I marry. 
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Office Standards to Teach Transcription 
(Continued from page $41) 


as mailable. There is a corollary to this 
story that should make teachers stop and 
wonder. When letters that have actually 
been sent through the mails are subjected 
to these same standards, their mailability 
ratings are little better than are the student 
transcripts. Incredible as it may seem, close 
to 50 per cent of the letters going through the 
mails are not mailable when they are rated 
by the businessman’s own standards. Some- 
thing must be wrong indeed. The difficulty 
is not with the standards, but with their 
rigid application. It must be remembered 
that letters grow out of many situations. 
One situation may demand that a letter 
should be transcribed according to the exact 
wording of the dictation; not a single punc- 
tuation mark can be omitted or misplaced; 
even neatly erased errors are taboo. This 
is a rigid requirement, but in business 
there are situations that demand this type 
of work. In law offices, for instance, most of 
the transcription work is of this nature. In 
many offices, however, there are situations 





that allow the stenographer to “get by” with 
almost anything. Consider, for example, the 
transcription of an interoffice communication 
in which, in many offices, the stenographer 
is not only allowed but is also encouraged to 
“X out” errors. In these communications, 
appearance is of secondary or of no im- 
portance, and mailable standards may differ 
in other respects from the mailable standards 
of general correspondence. 


The only conclusion that can be reached is 
that a single set of mailable standards is not 
adequate for all types of correspondence. It 
would be wise for the teacher to set up a 
set of standards similar to those given at the 
beginning of this article for transcribing the 
general run of letters. But the school train- 
ing of stenographic students should also 
include practice in appraising the circum- 
stances surrounding the writing of particular 
letters and in deciding upon the best pro- 
cedure to follow in preparing the transcripts. 
This is what the transcriber is required to do 
on the job. The student should be taught 
to handle transcription duties in the same 
manner 
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ANNOUNCING A NEW 1942 REVISION 





WORD STUDIES 


OND EDITION —BY WALTERS 


WORD STUDIES, Second Edition, provides the basis for a complete study of words and their uses. 
The course emphasizes spelling, the use of words, pronunciation, syllabication, and the parts of speech. 
The book is arranged in eight parts with a total of 143 lessons. The words in each lesson are arranged 
alphabetically. Part 6 contains words classified as to human interests and Part 7 contains words 


WORD STUDIES is available with an optional workbook and a set of achievement tests that corre- 
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TEACHERS 
oPOSITIONS 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Woman, 24, with 3 years’ teaching experience in public and 
private schools desires position as teacher of commercial sub- 
jects or of elementary school subjects. Holds two degrees. 
Prefers private or public school in the vicinity of New York 
City. Address, No. 237. 





Man, 37, with five degrees and several years’ teaching and 
office experience desires position in a good business college, a 
junior college, a senior college, or a large high school. Is the 
author of several textbooks and holds a Gregg 175 word medal. 
Is now teaching in a junior college, but will be available on 
May 15. If salary is good, will consider permanent position. 
Address, J. Bryce Sardiga, Decatur, Mississippi. 





Married man, 26, with Master’s degree desires summer or 
permanent position. Is now head of the business department 
in a junior college. Draft deferred. Can teach all commercial 
subjects and has had office experience. Address, No. 238. 





Woman qualified to teach Speedwriting shorthand system 
desires position. Has teacher’s certificate and has had several 
years’ experience teaching this system. Address, Mrs. Magda- 
lene Briggs, 712 South Edmonds, Mitchell, South Dakota. 





Young woman with 15 years’ teaching experience desires 
position in a college, a high school, or a business school. Prefers 
California or Wisconsin. Is capable of taking complete charge 
of a large shorthand, typewriting, or office machines depart- 
ment. Holds college degrees and general secondary credential. 
Address, No. 239. 





Woman with 13 years’ teaching experience in public schools, 
private schools, business schools, and colleges desires summer 
teaching position. Holds M. A. degree and has completed two 
years’ work toward Doctorate. Can teach all commercial sub- 
jects. Is now head of the commercial department in a technical 
institute. Will be available after June 15. Would consider per- 
manent position. Address, No. 240. 





Capable school man with ability for building up business de- 
sires position with a good school. Pacific Coast preferred. Is 
thoroughly familiar with all phases of selling business educa- 
tion. Has outstanding sales record. Address, No. 241. 





Woman with 14 years’ experience teaching commercial sub- 
jects desires position in a high school or a business college. 
Has also had secretarial experience. Can teach Gregg short- 
hand, bookkeeping, typewriting, commercial law, English, and 
other commercial subjects. Holds B. S. and B. C. degrees and 
permanent high school certificate. Available after May 15. 
Address, No. 242. 





Capable, aggressive, middle-aged man with high school, 
junior college, and business college teaching experience, as 
well as several years’ business experience, desires position with 
a junior or senior college or a reputable business college. Can 
teach all commercial subjects, but is especially well qualified to 
teach accounting, business law, business English, shorthand, 
typewriting, and secretarial practice. Has three degrees and is 
a candidate for a Doctorate. Address, No. 243. 





Young man with experience in teaching shorthand, account- 
ing, and typewriting desires position in a high school or a busi- 
ness college. Holds B. S. degree. Can also conduct band. Ad- 
dress, No. 245. 
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Married man, 44, with 14 years’ high school teaching ex. 
perience desires position in private school, business college, or 
university for summer months. Can teach Gregg shorthand, 
20th Century Bookkeeping, and typewriting. Holds B. S. degree 
and has had nearly 2 years of graduate training in commercial 
subjects. Available June 5. Address, No. 244. 





Married man, 46, with Certified Public Accountant certifi. 
cate and LL. B. degree desires position as teacher of account- 
ing, commercial law, or economics in a junior college, a uni- 
versity, or a first-class business school. Has had 18 years’ 
teaching experience, as well as varied business experience. 
Available for summer or fall term. Address, No. 246. 





Man with 20 years’ experience as office and field registrar, 
manager, and official with one of the leading business school 
organizations in the East desires position with a business school 
or with a college desiring to establish a school of business. 
Address, No. 247. 








Married man, 32, desires commercial teaching position. 
Can teach bookkeeping, commercial law, office practice, type- 
writing, business arithmetic, business spelling, and business 
English. Draft deferred. Address, No. 248. 





Middle-aged school man with more than 20 years’ experi- 
ence as teacher and administrator desires position as teacher or 
administrator. Holds B. B. A. and LL. B. degrees. Has excel- 
lent record as commercial! teacher and head of commercial de- 
partment. Has had several summers’ experience in field work 
for private business schools. Can teach advanced accounting, 
law, economics, salesmanship, finance, Federal taxes, and al- 
lied subjects. Will consider position only with first-class busi- 
ness college or commercial department of a junior or senior 
academi liege. Available after June 10. Address, No. 249. 








School man with tested commercial methods, diversified 
training, and successtul experience in all phases of school opera- 
tion desires positi Has dest capital to invest. Available 
immediately. Address, No. 250. 








Young woman with 8 years’ experience teaching Gregg 
shorthand and typewriting desires summer position in business 
school or college. Holds B. S. degree. Good personality. Ex- 
cellent references. Address, No. 251. 





Experienced lady teacher desires position in a college. 8 
junior college, or a reliabile business school. Can teach Gregg 
shorthand, secretarial science, and typewriting. Holds M. A. 
degree. Address, No. 252. 





Man, 39, now employed in an official capacity with a repu- 
table business college, desires position in a high-class school. 
Has college degree. Has had wide experience as a commercial 
instructor and as a salesman. Has also had several years’ 
general office experience. Can teach Gregg shorthand, type- 
writing, 20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting, business 
mathematics, business law, letter writing, salesmanship, and 
office machines. Best of references. Address, No. 254. 





Responsible man, 27, desires teaching position in a reliable 
business college. Is a graduate of a large university; has 
5% years of college training. Can teach 20th Century Book- 
keeping and Accounting, Gregg shorthand, typewriting, business 
English, business arithmetic, spelling, word study, and secreta- 
rial science. Has had teaching experience in high school and 
business college, as well as office experience. Address, No. 255. 
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Experienced school man with M. S. degree desires position 

n a college or a high school located in the Central or South- 

western states. Can teach all commercial subjects, mathemat- 
ics, and science. Address, No. 253. 





Man, 41, desires summer teaching position. Has had 19 
years’ high school and junior college business teaching ex- 
perience; has taught for 10 years in present position. Holds 
B. S. and M. S. degrees in business administration. Will con- 
sider permanent position. Address, No. 256. 





Man with 16 years’ teaching experience in universities 
and colleges and public accounting practice desires position 
teaching accounting, income tax accounting, and allied sub- 
jects. Is a Certified Public Accountant, and holds M. B. A. 
and B. S. degrees. Has done work toward Doctor’s degree. 
Has had administrative experience as head of accounting 
department and as dean in a college. Available in September. 
Address, No. 279. 








TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: A capable instructor of commercial subjects for 
a newly organized Christian junior college in the South. Must 
have strong personality and good character, and must be able 
to produce results. Should be able to start and develop com- 
mercial courses. College degree desirable. Low beginning 
salary, but substantial future offered to qualified person. 
School in operation eleven months a year. Send full particulars 
and photograph in first letter. Address, No. 257. 





WANTED: An experienced field registrar to work on 
strictly ethical basis for reputable business college in western 
Pennsylvania. Must have car and must be able to produce re- 
sults. Would consider selling an interest to the right man. 
Good territory. Drawing account. Address, No. 258. 





WANTED: A thoroughly competent instructor of Gregg 
shorthand (functional method) for permanent position with one 
of the leading accredited business colleges in eastern Tennes- 
see. Address, No. 259. 





WANTED: Teacher of either bookkeeping or Gregg short- 
hand. Send complete qualifications, recent photograph, and 
state approximate salary in first letter. Address, No. 260. 





WANTED: Fieldman to serve as tuition salesman for a 
private business school. Forty high schools in territory. Popu- 
lation of over one million within radius of 60 miles. No compe- 
tition. Must have car. High commission paid. Send complete 
details of past sales record and photograph. Address, No. 261. 





WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To buy full or part interest in a thriving busi- 
ness college in the Central states or in Florida. Married man 
with managing and sales experience, as well as experience 
teaching all commercial subjects. Address, No. 262. 





WANTED: To buy large, well-established business college 
with present day school enrollment above 250 students. Central 
states preferred. Two experienced school executives can make 
substantial cash payment. Give details. Address, No. 263. 





WANTED: To buy a reputable private school in an indus- 
trial city located in the Central or Southwestern states. Send 
full particulars with first letter. Address, No. 264. 





WANTED: To buy Journal of Business Education, 
Volumes I and II, 1927-29; Modern Business Education, 
Volume I, 1934-1935; National Business Education Quar- 
terly, Volume I, 1934-1935; Eighth Yearbook of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Asso. Quote price. Address, No. 265. 





WANTED: To buy a Comptometer and a bookkeeping ma- 
chine in working condition. State lowest price in first letter. 
Address, No. 266. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Well-established two- or three-teacher busi- 
ness college in Pacific Northwest. Good locality. Owner 
selling because of poor health. Address, No. 267. 





FOR SALE: A good school located in a capital city. Has en- 
roliment of about 100 students. Practically no competition. 


Would sell building and equipment, or just the school and rent 
the building. Building is new and modern; no other tenants. 
Owner selling because of other interests. Addreas, No. 268. 


April, 1942 


FOR SALE: An old, established business school with up-to- 
date equipment for 100 students. Has been in continuous opera- 
tion for over 50 years. Located in a manufacturing city in the 
East. No debts; no partners. Might consider partnership for 
one year with privilege of buying later. Address, No. 269. 





FOR SALE: Whole or half interest in a thriving school lo- 
cated in a city with a population of 20,000. Good income. Will 
sell for small amount of cash with balance on buyer’s terms. 
Owner selling because of draft. Address, No. 270. 





FOR SALE: Small business school in Indiana. Is debt free 
and has equipment in A-1 condition. Low overhead. Only 
— in three adjoining counties. Owner retiring. Address, 
No. 271. 





FOR SALE OR LEASE: Established private business col- 
lege located in the Southeast. Up-to-date quarters and all 
modern equipment. No competition. Enrollment in both day 
and night school increasing. Will sell or lease only to experi- 
enced, responsible person. Investment can be earned within 
first year. Owner being drafted. Address, No. 272. 





FOR SALE: Small school, established in 1928, in south- 
western Florida near Gulf. No competition. Splendid reputa- 
tion; no debts. Will sell on buyer’s terms. Will assist right 
person in getting established. Owner selling because of other 
interests. Send references in first letter. Address, No. 273. 





FOR SALE: A select private business school, established 
13 years ago, in one of the metropolitan areas of California. 
Has average enrollment of 40 students. Excellent reputation; 
fine equipment. Will sell at a reasonable figure. Address, No. 
274. 





FOR SALE: An accredited school in an active business 
center of one of the Central states. Excellent reputation. Price 
$5,000; terms about two-thirds down, Owner wishes to retire, 
and associate may be drafted. Confidential references ex- 
changed. Address, No. 275. 





FOR SALE OR LEASE: Well-established school in South- 
west. Splendid reputation. Located in an industrial city with 
population of 20,000; in rich farming country. Practically no 
competition within 100 miles. Employment situation good. 
Low overhead. Man and wife can handle. Owner is entering 
war work. Address, No. 276. 





FOR SALE: Half interest in a rapidly growing, well-estab- 
lished school located in a large industrial Middle Eastern city. 
Unusual opportunity for experienced and capable teacher 
possessing executive ability. Small investment required. Ad- 
dress, No. 277. 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: One Heyer Mimeograph machine in first- 
class condition; used only three months. Will give written 
guarantee. Price $50. Selling because of change of work. 
Address, No. 278. 


Theta Alpha Delta 


Clare McCluskey, press chairman of 
Theta Alpha Delta Fraternity, has an- 
nounced that the following speakers will 
appear on the programs for the meetings to 
be held in March, April, and May: Jane 
Good, Certified Public Accountant; Miss J. 
Frances Henderson, Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, Stillwater; Elizabeth Donahue, per- 
sonnel director of the Title Insurance and 
Trust Company, Los Angeles, California; 
Mrs. Victor Arciniega, senior past president 
of the Rio Hondo branch of the American 
Association of University Women. 

Theta Alpha Delta is composed of a 
group of women business education teachers 
in the Los Angeles Public Schools. Dr. Jessie 
Graham, assistant supervisor of commercial 
education in Los Angeles, is president. 








Student-Parent Vocational Night 
(Continued from page 352) 


escorts him to the lounge. A special host is 
stationed in the lounge to introduce each 
speaker to the program sponsors, to the prin- 
cipal, and to other speakers. Each guest is 
also accompanied to the assembly and later 
to his conference room. 

As the parents arrive with their children, 
they are given a choice of accompanying 
the students to their home rooms or of going 
directly to the auditorium. 

After home room rolls are checked, all 
students report to the assembly room where 
they are joined by their parents. The formal 
assembly lasts about fifty minutes. At its 
conclusion the speakers, the parents, and 
the students report to the conference rooms 
where the teacher in charge collects the 
students’ admittance slips. This teacher 
presides over the meeting and introduces the 
speaker. Two student secretaries are as- 
signed to take shorthand notes of the pro- 
ceedings, and these notes are later tran- 
scribed and filed for reference in the school 
library. 

Usually an animated open forum discus- 
sion closes each conference meeting. The 
parents and the students often keep the 
speakers for over an hour after the regular 
meeting has ended because they are eager to 
investigate further the possibilities and the 
limitations of certain vocations. Some 
schools may wish to conduct an inspection 
tour of the school, or “Open House,” after 
the conferences. 

As a follow-up to Vocational Night, all 
social studies classes discuss a vocational 
unit and analyze the impressions gained at 
the conference meetings. 

Judging by the remarkable attendance at 
the Vocational Nights held at West View 
High School, this type of program can play 
an important part in leading young people 
to choose their vocations more wisely and 
more intelligently. Vocational Night gives 
the school an opportunity to enlist the sup- 
port of all parents in planning constructively 
the future of young folks. After all, the 
America of tomorrow will only be as strong 
as its young people, it will be only as wise 
as its young people, and it will be only as 
prosperous as its young people. 





BUY U.S. DEFENSE 
SAVINGS BONDS AND 
STAMPS 











Benson Going to Greeley for Summer Session 


Harold M. Benson will be a guest in- 
structor in the curriculum division of the 
department of education, Colorado State 
College of Education, Greeley, during the 
1942 summer session. Mr. Benson is an in- 
structor of business education at Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Mr. Benson is now teaching a Govern- 
ment ESMDT course (Engineering, Science, 
Management Defense Training) at the J. 
Seagrams and Sons Distillery, Lawrenceburg, 
Indiana. The course, offered in a night school 
class for office employees, is entitled, “Ac- 
counting for Defense Industries.” 


A Vocational Guidance Program 


Hazel V. Curtis has announced that an 
unusually effective course in vocations is 
being offered in the Hutchinson Senior High 
School, Hutchinson, Kansas. Miss Curtis 
is chairman of the vocations committee in 
the Hutchinson Senior High School. 

In describing the program, Miss Curtis 
stated that asurvey was conducted last spring 
to determine the interests of the entire stu- 
dent body. It was found that a total of sixty- 
three different occupations were selected 
by the boys, and thirty-three different occu- 
pations were selected by the girls. On the 
basis of this survey the vocations committee 
decided to select the occupations most 
frequently chosen by the students and to 
give them reliable information concerning 
these occupations. The committee selected 
people in the city who were outstanding rep- 
resentatives of their professions and occupa- 
tions to talk to groups of students interested 
in their fields of work. The speakers were 
asked to give the students information re- 
garding the opportunities for promotion, the 
disadvantages of the occupation, and the 
qualities required to be reasonably successful 
in each type of work represented. The talks 
were usually limited to thirty minutes, after 
which time the students were given the 
privilege of asking questions. The students 
were then asked to write criticisms. 

Miss Curtis has reported that the com- 
mittee also sponsored a special edition of 
the school paper which contained articles 
pertaining to information on specific voca- 
tions, general information on obtaining em- 
ployment, and the importance of selecting 
a vocation. She has also reported that 4 
one-act play, illustrating the correct pro- 
cedure in applying for a position, was pre- 
sented in a general assembly. 


VP dance Shot 








